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THE APTHORPE MANSION, BLOOMINGDALE. 


gee fine mansion, situated near the in- 
tersection of Ninetieth Street and Ninth 
Avenue, New-York City, affords a favorable 
specimen of domestic architecture in America 
at the middle of the last century. It was 


built by the Hon. Charles Ward Apthorpe, 
vho was a member of the Legislative Council 
of the Province of New York, from late in 
1765 until the cessation of royal rule in the 
colony in 1775. Tory writers claim that he 
vas a member of that council until peace, and 





the formal acknowledgment of the indepen- 
dence of the United States by Great Britain in 
1783. 

Around this old mansion still linger the 
stateliness and beauty of its aspect in the 


APTHORPE MANSION. 


past. There yet stand, like faithful sentinels, 
ancient pine and locust trees; and there 
graveled walks, and flowers and shrubbery, 
yet give grace and loveliness to the scene. 
The stately recessed portico, with its support- 


ing Corinthian columns, the corresponding | 


pilasters, and the high, arched door-way at 
the middle of the house opening into a spa- 
cious hall, give an aristocratic air quite supe- 
rior in pleasantness of impression to any of 
the more pretentious of modern houses in the 


city. Altogether it is an attractive home. 
The broad grounds which once surrounded 
it have been furrowed by intersecting streets 
and avenues ; and the crowding city will soon, 
doubtless, compress the estate into the space 
of a city dwelling of the larger size. It ought 
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to be preserved as an interesting historical 
relic of the metropolis, second only to No. 1 
Broadway, and the Roger Morris House on 
Harlem Heights. 

Like most of the few finer houses built on 
Manhattan Island before the Revolution, and 
yet standing, the Apthorpe mansion has direct 
and interesting associations with that event. 
It was the headquarters of Washington a few 
days in September, 1776, after it had been 
determined to prepare for either retaining or 
abandoning the city of New York, as circum- 
stances might direct. That council was held 
at headquarters at the house No. 1 Broadway 
(yet standing), on the 7th. . 

After the battle on Long Island, so disas- 
trous to the Americans, and their retreat to 
New York, it was evident, from the move- 
ments of the British, that they intended to 
take a strong position in the rear of the re- 
publicans, confine them to Manhattan Island, 
and starve them into submission, or fall upon 
them and make them prisoners. The most 
of the inhabitants on Long Island, after the 
battle, had espoused the cause of the crown, 
actively or passively; and the militia of the 
Continental army, utterly dispirited, were 
leaving for home, by companies, Battle, 
sickness, and desertion, speedily reduced the 
forces under Washington to fourteen thousand 
effective men. The number was about six- 
‘teen thousand when the council was held. 

To provide for either occupation or evac- 
uation, a considerable body of troops were 
left in the city; a larger number were sent 
to take post at the King’s Bridge, at the 

vupper end of the island, and the remainder 
occupied an intermediate position. Wash- 
ington was with the latter, that he might 
readily communicate with each section of the 
divided army. He made his headquarters at 
the house of Mr. Apthorpe, who was a less ac- 
tive loyalist than Roger Morris, and remained 
at his house. At that house another council 
was held on the 12th, when it was resolved 
to evacuate the city immediately. The move- 
ment was begun under the general superin- 
tendence of General Glover. The sick were 
conveyed to New Jersey, and the public 
stores and the army post-office were removed 
up the Hudson River, to Dobb’s Ferry, more 
than twenty miles way. 

Meanwhile the exigencies of the army 
were such that Washington regarded the ob- 
taining of knowledge concerning the position 
and destination of the British forces as of 
the first importance. Perhaps the salvation 
of the patriot cause from ruin depended upon 
such information. He conferred with his 
generals, and it was agreed that a trusty and 
intelligent officer should be employed to pen- 
etrate the British camp in disguise. Colonel 
Knowlton, who commanded a select corps of 
Connecticut troops, called “ Congress’s Own” 
—a sort of body-guard for the commander-in- 
chief—was requested to choose such officer 
from his regiment. The young and accom- 
plished Nathan Hale volunteered to perform 
the perilous duty of a spy, and was sent to 
Washington, at the Apthorpe house, where 
arrangements for his expedition were made, 
The next day, when Washington had removed 
his headquarters to the house of Robert Mur- 
ray, on Murray Hill (between the present 





Fourth and Fifth Avenues and Thirty-sixth 
and Fortieth Streets), Hale received from the 
chief his final secret instructions. That 
ardent young patriot then departed upon his 
mission in the character of a school-master, 
dressed in citizen’s clothes of brown cloth, 
and a round broad-brimmed hat. It result- 
ed in his capture and his execution as a spy, 
by hanging, upon an apple-tree in Rutger’s 
orchard, near the present intersection of East 
Broadway. and Market Street. “ That old 
devil - catcher, Cunningham” (the provost- 
marshal), said Tunis Bogart, a Long-Island 
farmer, who was present at the execution, 
“was so brutal that he hung Captain Hale 
as a butcher would a calf! The women 
sobbed aloud, and Cunningham swore at 
them for it, and told them they would likely 
enough, themselves, come to the same fate.” 

Washington’s removal from Mr. Ap- 
thorpe’s to Mr. Murray’s was because he 
would there be nearer the scene of what 
promised to be the more active operations of 
the British army, which stretched from New- 
town Creek to Flushing. He was at Murray’s 
on the 14th. The main body of his army had 
moved toward Mount Washington (now Wash- 
ington Heights) and the King’s Bridge the 
day before, leaving a rear-guard of four thou- 
sand men, under Generals Putnam and Knox, 
in the city, to follow when prudence should 
require them to. The whole movement was 
timely; for on Sunday morning, the 15th, 
Sir Henry Clinton, with four thousand men, 
crossed the river in flat-boats from the mouth 
of Newtown Creek, and landed at Kip’s Bay 
(now the foot of Thirty-fourth Street), under 
cover of a heavy cannonade from ten ships- 
of-war. Another division, composed chiefly 
of Hessians, landed near the same spot. 

Washington was then reconnoitring near 
Harlem. Hearing the cannonade, he hastened 
toward the scene of the uproar, when he was 
exceedingly mortified and vexed to find that 
the brigades of Parsons and Fellows, sta- 
tioned at Kip’s Bay, panic-stricken by the 
cannonade and the array of British troops, 
were flying in confusion, despite the efforts of 
their commanders to rally them. Mortified— 
almost despairing—at this display of cow- 
ardice where courage was most needed, the 
chief seems to have lost for a moment his 
usual self-control. Putting spurs to his horse 
he rushed directly upon the enemy, brandish- 
ing his sword and calling upon the fugitives 
to halt. His attendants caught his bridle- 
reins, turned his horse’s head, and drew him 
from danger. Washington returned to Ap- 
thorpe’s (for the British were making their 
way toward Murray’s), where he remained un- 
til the next morning, when he made his head- 
quarters at the house of Roger Morris, on 
Harlem Heights. He had left Apthorpe’s 
only a few minutes when a small detachment 
of British troops surrounded the mansion. 
Their intended prize had escaped. 

The British invaders marched almost to 
the centre of the island, and encamped upon 
the “Indeberg,” a wooded height between 
the present Fifth and Sixth Avenues, and 
Thirty-fifth and Thirty-eighth Streets. Put- 
nam, apprised of their landing, had hastened 
from the city with the rear-guard along ways 
nearest the Hudson River and most concealed 





zm a 
by woods, piloted by Major Aaron Burr. The 
British officers, Howe, Clinton, Tryon, and 
Cornwallis, went to the house of Mr, Murray 
who was a Quaker and wealthy merchant, 
and who, before the Revolution owned one of 
the three coaches that might be seen in the 
city of New York. Such was the prejudigg 
against the name of “coach” at that time, 
that Murray called his a “leathern conyep. 
iency.” His wife was now a stanch Whig. 
She supplied the officers with an abundance 
of wine and cakes, and, with smiles and pleas. 
ant conversation, she entertained them for 
almost two hours. So she gave Putnam 
time and opportunity to escape with his 
troops to Bloomingdale, and thence to Har. 
lem Heights, after a skirmish in “ Harlem 
Lane” with the detachment that surrounded 
Apthorpe’s in the morning. That skirmish 
was at about the intersection of the lines of 
One Hundredth Street and Eighth Avenue, in 
Central Park. 

Mr. Apthorpe’s large estates in Massachu. 
setts and the District of Maine were confis. 
cated at the close of the Revolution, but his 
property in the State of New York seems to 
have been untouched. He lived in retirement 
after the war, at his elegant mansiun at 
Bloomingdale. There he exercised the gen. 
erous hospitality of a courtly, kind-hearted 
gentleman of wealth, and there he died in 
May, 1797, at the age of seventy-three years, 

At that mansion, about nine years before 
the master’s death, was a notable wedding. 
It was that of his daughter Maria—“the 
lovely and accomplished,” as a newspaper of 
the day declared—to the Hon. Hugh Willian. 
son, a delegate from North Carolina in the 
Continental Congress, at its last session, in 
1788, and a bachelor over fifty years of age. 
He was well-known in the scientific and liter. 
ary world at home and abroad, and held a 
high position in political life, as a sound 
statesman and an unflinching patriot. He 
ranked high as a physician. His social quali- 
ties were admirable; his morals were unsul- 
lied, and he was courted by the best society. 
Although he was the reverse of Mr. Apthorpe 
in his political notions, having been an active 
Whig from the beginning of the troubles of the 
colonists with the mother-country, that gev- 
tleman made no objection to his daughter's 
choice. On the contrary, he was pleased with 
it. The nuptials were celebrated during the 
Christmas holidays ; and, at a grand wedding 
entertainment given at the Apthorpe mansion, 
the best society of the city of New York was 
represented. 

Dr. Williamson and his wife made New 
York their residence after 1790, the year 
when he took his seat in the national Con- 
gress as a representative of North Carolina 
The term of their married life was not long. 
The wife died at the family mansion, when her 
second son was only a few days old. Her 
husband then retired from public life, and en 
gaged in literary and scientific pursuits until 
his death in 1819. 

At about the period of Dr. Williamson's 
marriage with Miss Apthorpe, fashionable 80 
ciety in New York was much agitated by the 
conquests which, during the years 1787 aod 
1788, young ladies in that city had made of 
the hearts of members of Congress. Ther 
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le 
vere, during that time, about a dozen mar- 


sages between members of the national Legis- 

stare and the fascinating young women of 
society in New York. Among these marriages 
were those of John Vining, of Delaware, with 
Miss Seton; of John Page, of Virginia, with 
Yiss Lowther; of Dr. Williamson, of North 
(arolina, with Miss Apthorpe; and Joshua 
leney, of Maryland, with Miss Nicholson. 

These marriages attracted attention and 
cused remarks outside of New-York society. 
Atabout the same time there were discussions 
in Congress and in the newspapers concerning 
the location of the seat of the national gov- 
emment. The two subjects were blended by 
some humorist in a “Petition of Young 
ladies” to the “Delegates of the United 
States in Congress assembled,” purporting to 
be from those of the capitals of several States 
of the Union. After setting forth that they 
possessed all the charms that adorn the sex 
dsewhere, the young ladies are made to say: 

“That your petitioners have been informed 
of the many marriages that have taken place 
in New York since your residence in that 
city, and that even some of your own members 
have, to their great honor, become husbands ; 
that delegates in Congress ought to be all 
bachelors, and a new election ordered in con- 
sequence of marriage—domestic duty being a 
good extuse from public service; that with 
due deference to their New-York sisters, they 
cannot allow them any just preference in the 
requisite qualities to make the married state 
happy; that as the first motive of appointing 
a Congress was to promote the welfare of hu- 
manity, they presume the daughters as well 
asthe sons of America have an equal right to 
aparticipation of the blessings arising there- 
from : 

“That for these reasons your petitioners 
earnestly request you annually to remove the 
seat of the Federal Government into another 
State, until, in due rotation, it shall have been 
in all the States, leaving Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and New York, the three last upon the 
list, you having already resided in each of 
these capitals.” 

Dr. Williamson, in a letter to Dr. Samuel 
Bard, written at Apthorpe’s a few weeks after 
his marriage, dated “‘ Bloomingdale, February 
4, 1789,” incidentally alluded to this petition, 
saying: “It is an ingenious piece of humor, 
and has been attributed to that clever young 
lawyer, Edward Livingston, who married Miss 
McEvers last spring.” 

Benson J. Lossine. 





LOUISE NESTROW. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 
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“ LADY teacher, gesetzten Alters (of 

++ ripe age), is wanted in a boarding- 
school for young ladies. One of English birth 
vould be preferred, and the preference would 
be given to one who could teach music. Ap- 
plicants will please address ‘ Fraulein 0. W., 
No. 14 Templer Street, Frankfort - on - the - 
Main.” 

This advertisement was in the Frankfurter 
Zitung, of April 14, 18—. The result was 
that the postman had an unusually large num- 








ber of letters on the following day for Fraulein 
Wendelstein, one of the older residents of 
Templer Street. The letters that arrived so 
soon, came, of course, from aspirants living 
in the city, or in the immediate vicinity, who 
received the paper on the day of its publica- 
tion; then, on the second day, there came 
about an equal number, on the third a some- 
what smaller number, and so on for about a 
week, when the applications seemed to have 
all arrived. 

Fraulein Wendelstein examined all the 
letters very carefully. The greater part of 
them were tolerably long, contained not un- 
frequently a sort of biography, and almost 
always a long list of those branches the writer 
would undertake to teach. 

On one point only were the applicants all 
silent— their age. This was due, in some 
cases, doubtless, to the fact that they thought 
it would be presumed they were old enough, 
inasmuch as they applied for a situation for 
which a lady of “ geselzten Alters” was required ; 
in others, perhaps, to their fears that they 
would be deemed too young. 

This was an unfortunate omission for 
Fraulein Wendelstein, i h as it in- 
creased the difficulties in the way of making 
a choice. She had, however, a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, especially of her 
own sex; and, furthermore, was not only a 
judge of style, but could form, in most in- 
stances, a very correct estimate of the writer 
by her manner of expressing herself. 

Some of the letters were remarkable only 
for the vanity they betrayed, others were full 
of affectation; while in others, what was in- 
tended for politeness degenerated into syco- 
phancy. All these were laid aside without 
hesitation ; Fraulein Wendelstein would none 
of them. Among those that remained, what 
a deal of desire to be useful, of knowledge 
that longed to be disseminated ! 

“ Would I could do something for them 
all!” sighed Fraulein Wendelstein ; “for not 
I alone, but she, too, whom I choose, must be 
benefited.” And, had she listened only to 
the promptings of her kind heart, she would 
have offered a home to all those who at the 
moment had none. But that was impossible, 
so she laid aside letter after letter, till only 
two remained, between the writers of which 
she decided to choose, or with whom she, at 
least, determined to communicate. 

The one—Miss Clarence—was an English 
lady, had been for some years a music-teacher, 
and was at present living in France. To judge 
from the letter, which was written in chaste 
English, the writer was a lady of high culture 
and admirably fitted for the position. This 
could not be said of the other applicant with 
equal confidence. Her letter ran thus: 





“ Mapam: At a moment when I know not 
what to do, or which way to turn, I chance 
to meet with your advertisement, and, in the 
hope that I may not be too late, I hasten to 
apply for the position, as there are urgent 
reasons why I must leave my present place as 
soon as possible—voluntarily, I should say in 
justice to myself. 

“T have been here two years as the gov- 
erness and teacher of three young girls, and 
have, I believe, given entire satisfaction to 





my employer; still I can bring no certifigate. 
I have a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, having always spoken it with my 
mother, who was English. I will venture to 
say, if I may be allowed to recommend my- 
self, that you will be satisfied with me, and 
that you will never regret having given an 
asylum to an orphan, who—I will frankly 
confess—at this moment is at the very verge 
of despair. 
“An early reply would be gratefully re- 
ceived by 
“ Yours, respectfully, 
“Louise Nestrow.” 


This letter Fraulein Wendelstein deter- 
mined to answer, although she had serious 
doubts with regard to the fitness of the writer 
for the vacant position in her school. It was 
a strange letter, so unbusiness-like, so mys- 
terious in its general tone, and yet so frank 
where there was no necessity for its being so. 

“T believe I am prompted by simple cu- 
riosity,” soliloquized Friulein Wendelstein. 
“She will not do, I am sure she will not. 
And may she not be an adventuress? Who 
knows what drives her away from her present 
place? She will, of course, have to tell me. 
Humph! my house is not an orphan asylum ;, 
nevertheless, I should be glad to assist her, if. 


she is, as she clearly intimates, in trouble.. 


My writing to her will not bind me in any 
way, at all events. 

“An adventuress! no, that she is not,’ 
added Fraulein Wendelstein, after a few min- 
utes, as she sat down to her writing-table ; 
“there is something in ber letter that tells 
me she is an estimable person. There is noth- 
ing in it that looks as though she wanted to 
deceive; no, nothing. But why did she not 
tell me what compels her to leave her present 
place? She certainly cannot know that I 
have a weakness for the homeless, because I 
myself was an orphan and homeless. Ah 
me ! who knows better than I what a sad fate 
it is to be left alone in the world?” 

With these reflections, Friiulein Wendel- 
stein dipped her pen in the ink, and imme- 
diately there appeared on the sheet of note- 
paper before her the words “ Liebes Friiu- 
lein!” which was certainly a very unusual 
way of beginning a business letter : 


“T am not disinclined to consider your 
peculiar situation,” she wrote, “provided I 
can do so without detriment to my school. 
You will, however, see the necessity of my 
knowing something of your history, and espe- 
cially of your acquirements, which must be 
such as to render you fully competent to dis- 
charge the duties that would devolve on you 
as one of my principal assistants; otherwise 
I could not, however much I might desire to 
do so, give youa place in preference to all the 
other applicants.” 


After finishing this letter, Friulein Wen- 
delstein wrote to Miss Clarence, and both let- 
ters were posted at the same time. 

If both letters had been promptly an- 
swered, Friulein Nestrow’s reply would have 
been received first; nevertheless, Friulein 
Wendelstein had received a very satisfactory 
letter from Miss Clarence before she heard a 
word from Friulein Nestrow. The conse 
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quence was that she was seriously inclined to 
give the latter no further thought. 

Being fully occupied during the day with 
other matters, Friulein Wendelstein was in 
the habit of attending to her correspondence 
in the evening, and on the evening after the 
receipt of Miss Clarence’s letter she proposed 
to make her final decision, if she could not 
be said to have made it already. Friulein 
Wendelstein felt confident that nothing would 
occur during the day to alter her impressions 
with regard to the two applicants, as she had 
come to the conclusion that Friulein Nes- 
trow’s silence was sufficient proof of her in- 
ability to answer her questions satisfactorily. 
The day passed, and no letter from Fraulein 
Nestrow came; the matter was therefore 
looked upon as decided, and the final letter 
to Miss Clarence was written. Just as Friiu- 
lein Wendelstein was folding it, preparatory 
to putting it in an envelope, the servant who 
usually waited on the door entered and an- 
nounced — Friulein Nestrow, from Giilden- 
bh 

“ Fraulein Nestrow!” cried Fraulein Wen- 
delstein, starting up from her chair. “ How 
can this—nevertheless—very well, Lisette. 
Where is she?” 

“T showed her into the reception-room.” 

“ Well, I will—tell her—no, no, you may 
show her in here.” 

Lisette turned to go. 

“Ts she a young or an elderly lady?” 

“Oh, a young lady,” replied the servant, 
quickly ; “ that is, I think so; she has a thick 
veil, but I think she is young.” 

“ Well, show her in here!” repeated Friiu- 
lein Wendelstein, placing a chair in position 
for the comer so that the light would shine 
directly in her face. 

“How can this person come down on me 
in this manner!" she muttered, as soon as 
she was alone. “Could any thing be more 
indelicate ? Does she think she can take me 
by storm in this manner? O mein Fréulein, 
you will see that your tactics will gain you 
nothing! There lies my letter to Miss Clar- 
ence, and it shall be posted this very evening.” 

So saying, she closed the envelope, and ad- 
dressed it. Friiulein Wendelstein still held 
her pen in her hand, when there came a rap 
at the door. It was a modest, hesitating rap, 
still her “‘Come in” was spoken in any but 
an encouraging tone. 

The door opened, and there crossed the 
threshold a slight, youthful figure. She 
bowed, threw back her veil, and with evident 
embarrassment said something that was in- 
tended for a salutation, but not one word did 
Fraulein Wendelstein hear. With an expres- 
sion of amazement in her face she gazed for 
a moment at the comer, and then cried: 

“ Ah, Friiulein, for me you are much, much 
too beautiful, and far too young!” 

“Oh, not too young,” replied Louise, pay- 
ing no attention to the involuntary, and cer- 
tainly very unpedagogical, compliment; “I 
am twenty-three.” She lacked a little of hav- 
ing reached that mature age, but not a whole 
year. 

O wondrous power of beauty ! 

What had become of Fraulein Wendel- 
stein’s anger? She had forgotten it. ‘“ This 
is no adventuress,” she thought. “These 





clear, dark eyes are the mirrors of a noble 
soul, and could such faultless beauty as this 
belong to one who is not pure and good? I 
cannot believe it!” 

“How imprudent, liebes Friiulein, to un- 
dertake the journey alone and unprotected!” 
cried Fraulein Wendelstein, and, by way of 
emphasis, she raised her hands heavenward 
and let them fall heavily on her lap. 

“ Ah! I hoped—your letter was so kind—” 
stammered Louise. 

“But be seated, pray,” interrupted Friu- 
lein Wendelstein. 

Louise sat down and continued: “ Your 
letter was so kind that I—” 

“Well, we will talk that over by-and- 
by,” interrupted Fraulein Wendelstein again. 
“First, you must tell me where you are stop- 
ping. Have you any relations or friends in 
the city?” 

“No; I have no one, know no one here,” 
replied Louise, blushing under the searching 
glance of her interlocutor, for she felt that 
appearances justified a suspicion that she 
might be an adventuress. 

“ And where did you go on arriving in the 
city?” 

“T sent my baggage to the Xer Hotel, 
and, as I wanted to lose no time, came di- 


‘rectly here from the depot.” 


“So, so! Well, we will see about that by- 
and-by. You know, liebes Friulein, I adver- 
tised for a teacher of ‘ gesetzten Alters,’ which 
you certainly are not.” 

“ Oh, I’m twenty-three!” 

Fraulein Wendelstein laughed. “The fig- 
ures should at least be changed,” said she. 
“But you look as though you were eighteen 
or nineteen at most, and some of my pupils 
are that old.” 

“ The eldest of my three pupils at Giilden- 
hagen, Clara, was seventeen,” replied Louise, 
“and I am sure she profited by my teach- 
ing, although we came to be very intimate 
friends.” 

“T have no reason to question your ac- 
quirements,” said Fraulein Wendelstein, “ and 
I am always pleased to see my assistants 
make friends of their pupils; it would be the 
only particular, perhaps, in which your youth 
would recommend you for the position. But 
while I think I may assure you, lebes Friiu- 
lein, that Iam not naturally distrustful, still 
your past—” 

“Oh, certainly, I will tell you every 
thing!” cried Louise, interrupting. ‘I know 
you have a right to demand that. I have no 
desire to conceal any thing from you—you 
would, perhaps—oh, when you know what an 
unfortunate dilemma I am in, Iam sure you 
will not send me away!” 

Tears choked her utterance. 

“Well, well, be calm, my child! who 
knows? I have not intimated that I have 
any thought of doing so.” 

An expression of hope and joy lighted up 
the young girl’s face despite her tears. 

“Oh, you shall be satisfied with me! I 
am sure I shall be able to teach all the 
branches you will require of me, except mu- 
sic,” she added, with a look of alarm. “I 
am not a proficient in music by any means; 
I know just enough to be able to teach be- 
ginners, but not more.” 





“ That is unfortunate ; I am very sorry,” 
said Fraulein Wendelstein. 

“But English — ob, I know English as 
well as my mother-tongue,” Louise 
to assert; “and I have taught all the other 
branches that are usually taught in ing. 
schools. Ah, Friulein, give me a trial! | 
am sure you will never regret it.” 

With her left hand Fraulein Wendelstein 
played for some minutes with the letter ag. 
dressed to Miss Clarence, and remained silent, 
Then she leaned her head on her right hand 
and fixed her eyes thoughtfully on Lonige, 
She knew well enough that at this moment 
she exhibited none of that sternness and jp. 
flexibility that should characterize the map. 
ner of a woman in her position; in fact, she 
had a strong suspicion that all her hesitation 
was only seeming, and that it would be im. 
possible for her to allow this lovely young 
girl to go alone and unprotected to the Xer 
Hotel. 

“No, no, I must not let her go,” she 
thought; “I should never forgive myself. It 
is my duty to be a mother to young girls—to 
direct and protect them. This one is sent me, 
not by rich parents, but by Fate, and shall I 
on that account be less her friend in her hour 
of need? If she is unworthy—but that is 
impossible.” 

In order to acquaint herself more fully, 
and in detail, she asked: 

“Then your pupils at Giildenhagen were 
three young girls?” 

“Yes, three sisters, aged respectively ten, 
twelve, and seventeen. I was their only 
teacher, except in music.” 

“In drawing ?” 

“ Oh, I forgot to tell you that in drawing 
I think I excel; in that I will engage to teach 
the oldest of your pupils.” 

“T am glad of that, very. But—but it 
must be a very small place where you have 
been living—Giildenhagen—I don’t remem- 
ber to have ever heard of the town.” 

Louise saw that Fraulein Wendelstein 
wished to learn something of her personal 
relations. “Oh, Giildenhagen is not a town, 
but only an estate,” she replied; “the seat 
of Baron von Giildenhagen, the governess of 
whose daughters I was.” 

“ And you did not find your residence there 
agreeable ?” 

“Oh, yes, very,” replied Louise, slightly 
embarrassed; “I felt quite at home there 
from the first day.” 

“ Ah, I understand—a sudden misunder- 
standing with the parents of your pupils?” 

“No, not that,” Louise replied, her face 
becoming more and more flushed. “But I 
think I have not told you that there was no 
mother in the house.” 

“ Oh !—and the baron?” 

“You must not think any thing bad, 
Friulein, for the baron is a good, an excellent 
man. His only fault is that he is sometimes 
a little violent.” 

Louise paused ; but Fraulein Wendelstein 
remained silent, for not only the principal of 
the school, but also the curiosity of the wom- 
an, demanded that Louise should state why 
she had so suddenly quitted Giildenhagen. 

“When I, now something more than two 
years ago, went to Giildenhagen,” beg? 
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—— 
jonise, “I had just lost my father. My 
peans were 80 limited that I was compelled 
wo think of doing something, and that im- 
nediately, too, for my support. For such an 
emergency my father had taken care to pre- 

me, and consequently my lot did not 
wem to me a hard one; the family at Gilden- 
hagen, furthermore, never made me feel my 
dependent position, but always, and at all 
times, treated meas an equal. The old baron 
—that is,” Louise hesitated a moment—“ he 
js not really old, just fifty, I think, and a 
handsome, vigorous man; but my father was 
sill younger when he died, and consequently 
[never thought of Baron Giildenhagen as be- 
ing other than an elderly man, the father of 
ny pupils, and, if he was kind and familiar 
foward me, I never dreamed that his manner 
meant more than that he would make me feel 
that I was at home—was one of the family. 
[always liked him, too, very much, in spite 


of his violent temper, but—but I could not | 


think of being his wife.” 
“His wife?” cried Fraulein Wendel- 


“Yes,” replied Louise, “he wanted to 
marry me.” 

Friulein Wendelstein could not avoid 
laughing at Louise’s sorrowful tone. 

“But that was not such a terrible mis- 
fortune,” suggested Fraulein Wendelstein. 

“What, to marry him?” 

“No, no, I do not mean that, but that he 
should want you to.” 

“Well, perhaps not; but then it resulted 
in my being compelled to leave his house.” 

“How? did he send you away?” 

“Oh, my, no; but how could I remain?” 

“True, true!” 

“How painfully unpleasant for me to see 
him daily, and how much more so for him— 
it was not possible for me to remain! Of 
course, what had occurred had to be kept 
from the daughters, and so I was compelled 
to have recourse to an untruth. Tell me, 
could I, and should I, have done otherwise ?” 

Fraulein Wendelstein avoided the ques- 
tion, and asked : 

“And what did you tell them?’ 

“T told them that I had an aunt in Frank- 
fort who was ill, and, although she had never 
teemed to take any interest in me, wished 
tow to have me come and spend some time 
vith her. This was my excuse for leaving 
during the baron’s absence.” 

“Then he was away from home when you 
left ” 

“Tt was one evening in the garden that 
he proposed to me; the three girls were tak- 
ing their dancing-lesson. The next morning 
he was gone; it was easy enough for him to 
find an excuse for leaving home for a time. 
Thave not seen him since that evening, and, 
of course, did not want to see him.” 

“You are a good girl, Fraulein Nestrow— 
‘ noble woman; for you refuse to sell your- 
self for wealth and position,” said Fraulein 
Wendelstein, more and more pleased with the 
little beauty, 

“I was so completely at a loss to know 
what to do,” Louise continued, “ that I found 
itimpossible to conceal my anxiety from my 
Pupils. I led them to believe that it was my 


‘olicitude for my aunt that made me so ab-° 








sent and restless ; when, therefore, your letter 
came, I hastened to pack my trunk, wrote a 
few lines to Baron Giildenhagen; and—here 
I am.” 

“Hm! Did nothing else present itself? 
Is this the only step you have taken?” 

“T wrote to an intelligence bureau, but 
had received no reply. My anxiety to get 
away allowed me no time to choose; be- 
sides, the isolated location of Giildenhagen 
increased the difficulties of my situation. I 
read your advertisement the second day after 
the scene in the garden, and it seemed to me 
a hopeful opportunity.” 

Friulein Wendelstein sat for a moment 
silent and thoughtful ; then, turning to Louise, 
she said: “I will make you a proposition. 
For the present you will remain here, and—” 

Overjoyed, Louise, yielding to an uncon- 
trollable impulse, seized Fraulein Wendel- 
stein’s hand, and pressed it to her lips. 

“Oh! oh!” cried the latter, withdrawing 
her hand, half terrified; “hear me out. I 
cannot allow you to go to the hotel ; you will, 
therefore, remain here and enter upon the dis- 
charge of the duties of the vacant place ex- 
perimentally. This is a proposition I would 
not make to you if yours were not, as you 


yourself must see, an exceptional case. Are | 
you content?” 
“Ob, perfectly, perfectly! What more 


could I ask, much less expect?” replied 
Louise, in her delight. 

Friulein Wendelstein now told Louise 
what her duties would be, pausing occasion- 
ally to ask: “Do you think you can under- 
take that?” to which Louise, in most cases, 
replied, “ Yes,” without hesitation, and, dur- 
ing the colloquy, each of the two women 
seemed to be gradually drawn more and more 
toward the other. 


Tue next morning Louise entered upon 
her probation, and, at the end of two weeks, 
Fraulein Wendelstein was fully convinced 
that she had made an invaluable acquisition 
in the person of the youthful teacher. Louise 
possessed in a high degree the faculty of im- 
parting what she had learned, and, as a con- 
sequence, she was fond of teaching, and never 
failed to secure the attention of her pupils. 
It seemed as though the girls could not re- 
sist the influence of her fascinating presence. 
Formerly they had been divided into two sets, 
the one consisting of the partisans and ad- 
mirers of Mademoiselle Cossin, the other of 
Miss Howard, Louise’s predecessor; but now 
Louise was the first in all hearts. 

In the school-room, during the intermis- 
sions, she was always surrounded by a bevy 
of the younger girls; on the promenade, they 
contended to see who should take her arm; 
and, in the garden, no play was satisfactorily 
arranged unless Louise was the central figure. 

“Tn her case, youth is an advantage in 
her position,” said Fraulein Wendelstein ; 
“ and, as for her lack of experience, it is fully 
compensated by natural aptitude.” 

Mademoiselle Cossin, Louise’s colleague, 
was the least pleased, with this change in the 
status of things, of all those who were in any 
way affected by it. She very naturally felt 
that she was overshadowed by her youthful 





rival, and witnessed her daily-increasing popu- 
larity with jealous eyes, and, to add to her 
displeasure, she was compelled to share her 
room with her. 

But, if this circumstance was not agree- 
able to Mademoiselle Cossin, it was not more 
so to Louise. After being the whole day un- 
der a certain restraint, she longed in the even- 
ing for that perfect freedom that can only be 
experiented when one is alone. Strive as 
hard as she would she could not always wear 
a cheerful expression; not that she ever had 
any reason to be dissatisfied—far from it; 
but she could not forget Giildenhagen, which 
she loved as a home, and where she some- 
times, in her happier hours, had hoped to pass 
her life. And then she was compelled to con- 
tinue to deceive her former pupils with the 
story of the sick aunt, and to tell them that 
“ for the present”? she should not be able to 
return. To her letters came doleful replies, 
especially after the arrival of a new governess 
at Giildenhagen. 

“She is thirty-five, if she is a day,” wrote 
Clara, ‘“‘and oh, s—o ugly! She never takes 
any part in our amusements, and is always 
finding some fault with us. We can’t walk 
or sit or do any thing properly, in her opinion. 
Ah, dear, dear Louise, if you would only 
come back! Then we would roam through 
field and forest, and row upon the lake—es- 
pecially when Robert comes home.” 

Louise laid this letter on the table before 
her, and rested her head on both hands; for 
some moments she forgot Mademoiselle Cos- 
sin’s presence as she sat thus and went care- 
fully over its contents. When she received 
it in the morning, she had taken time to only 
glance at it. There was something more about 
Robert, who was expected home soon, and 
who, it seemed, had intimated, in his letters, 
that Louise Nestrow had not left Giildenhagen 
forever. 

Of this Robert, Louise had said nothing 
to Fraulein Wendelstein. And why should 
she? Fraulein Wendelstein had not asked 
about him, and he had nothing to do with 
Louise’s leaving Giildenhagen. That she 
could not remain in a house after having re- 
fused to become the wife of its master, was 
very evident; but who knows—perhaps she 
would have returned a very different answer 
to this same master if Robert had not been; 
and certain it is that, in the latter case, 
she would have found it far less difficult to 
quit Giildenhagen. 

Fraulein Wendelstein had not thought 
of inquiring if Baron Gildenhagen had any 
sons. The answer would have been: “ Yes, 
he has one, who is just finishing his univer- 
sity course at Gottingen.” 

This young Herr von Giildenhagen, the 
sole heir to the family estate, was not less 
susceptible to the charms of female beauty 
than his widowed father, and, when he came 
home, some eighteen months previously, and 
for the first time saw the beautiful governess 
of his younger sisters, he was not less sur- 
prised and prepossessed than Fraulein Wen- 
delstein. He bowed low to Louise when he 
was introduced to her, and then stared at 
her without uttering a word until she left the 
room, which, owing to his strange manner 
she hastened to do. 
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His father laughed at his speechlessness, 
and, tapping him on the shoulder, asked : 
“Eh, Robert, a pretty girl, isn’t she ? ” 

“Pretty! She’s beautiful—far too beau- 
tiful to be a governess |” was the reply. 

“Ha! and why?” 

“Did you ever before see such dark eyes 
with light-brown hair?” asked Robert, in- 
stead of replying to bis father’s question. 

“T dont think I ever have, certainly not 
with a face so faultlessly beautiful. I never 
tire of looking at her; she is to me like a 
beautiful picture, like a great work of art; 
and, as she is as good and accomplished as 
she is beautiful, I am right glad, on your sis- 
ters’ account, to have her with us.” 

At first the baron was as far from think- 
ing of Louise in any other light than as the 
esteemed governess of his daughters, as his 
words indicated. It was a long time before 
the thought of making her his wife suggested 
itself to him, for he had first to overcome 
certain foolish social prejudices; and then, 
the great disparity of their ages was another 
consideration calculated to deter him. 

In order to conceal his growing attach- 
ment from his daughters, the baron was com- 
pelled to be always on his guard, which could 
easily result in Louise herself having no sus- 
picion of the real feeling he entertained for 
her. And, as for her manner toward him, no 
one save himself misinterpreted it. 

After the receipt of Louise’s letter, in- 
forming him that she should quit Giildenhagen 
the following morning for Frankfort, there 
was nothing to prevent his returning home; 
but, once at the capital, he found it very 
agreeable to remain, for a time at least ; and 
then, nowhere so well as there could he find 
a suitable person to whom he could intrust 
the education of his daughters. That Louise 
would never return, he was very certain; but 
no one was more fully convinced of this than 
was Louise herself. 

“Ah, we shall never see one another 
again,” she thought, when she had finished 
reading Clara’s letter. “ The girls must nev- 
er know what the real cause of my leaving 
Giildenhagen was, or Robert either—never ! 
never!” and she allowed her tears to flow 
anew, careless of the presence of Mademoi- 
selle Cossin, who seemed to be absorbed in a 
book. 

But mademoiselle allowed nothing to es- 
cape her, and, as she did not know from 
whom the letter came, she suspected it was 
some love-affair that made Louise so un- 
happy. After a while Louise left the room, 
in order to see that every thing was as it 
should be in the adjoining dormitory, a duty 
that devolved on her that week, previous to 
retiring. 

Noiselessly, and holding one hand before 
the light she carried, Louise passed through 
the two large rooms, connected by an open 
door, where the regular breathing of the oc- 
cupants denoted that all slept. In one bed 
only a white graceful figure was astir. 

“ What, are you still awake, Antonie? 
Why don’t you go to sleep?” asked Louise, 
in a low tone. 

“TI wanted to say good-night to you be- 
fore I went to sleep,” replied Louise’s favor- 
ite pupil, and, in a moment, the child rose to 





her knees, threw ber arms around her youth- 
ful teacher’s neck, and kissed her again and 
again. Then, radiant with content, she lay 
down again and drew the covers over her, 
while Louise bent down, and, with a “ good- 
night, my dear,” pressed her lips to the 
child’s cheek. 

Such evidences of affection were a sweet 
consolation to poor Louise; nothing, per- 
haps, could have done more to console her 
for what she lost, when she was compelled 
to quit Giildenhagen. Returning to her own 
room, she closed her portfolio, which she had 
left open, bade Mademoiselle Cossin good- 
night, and retired. 


Ill. 


As in all boarding-schools for girls, so it 
was the custom in that of Fraulein Wendel- 
stein to take the pupils out daily, when the 
weather permitted, for a walk. For these 
occasions it was especially desirable, Friiu- 
lein Wendelstein thought, to have a teacher 
of a certain age to whom, in conjunction 
with Mademoiselle Cossin, who was no longer 
young, she could intrust the youthful bevy in 
the streets and on the promenade-grounds. 
But now, as previously, she was compelled to 
form the rear-guard with Mademoiselle Cos- 
sin, in order to have the whole line in view. 

She wisely put the smaller girls at the 
head of the line, for it was not necessary for 
her to have them so directly under her eye 
as the larger ones, who would be more likely 
to be subjected to the ill-bred gaze of the 
young men they chanced to meet. Friulein 
Wendelstein was much too short-sighted to 
watch her flock properly; “ but,” she used 
to say, ‘“ Mademoiselle Cossin is my detec- 
tive; she has the eye of a lynx, and nothing 
is likely to escape her.” 

One day, at the usual hour, the little pro- 
cession appeared on the promenade, which 
encircles the city. Just as Fraulein Wendel- 
stein’s flock had passed the Eichenheimer 
Gate, Mademoiselle Cossin turned to her 
principal, and said, in a low tone: 

“ Fraulein, do you see that gentleman 
coming there, on the large dapple-gray ? ” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“ He has passed us three times during the 
last quarter-hour.” 

In the mean time, the cavalier had ap- 
proached quite near them, when his horse 
began to prance, and turn first to the right 
and then to the left, without making any prog- 
ress, until the little procession had passed ; 
then he started forward on the wings of the 
wind, and Fraulein Wendelstein had the mor- 
tification to see her whole flock turn and look 
after him. She felt that she ought, perhaps, 
to preach propriety a little, to the older girls 
especially ; but they so rarely turned their 
eyes in any direction where they ought not to 
that she concluded to say nothing, nor did 
she even make the incident a subject of re- 
mark to Mademoiselle Cossin; for might it 
not easily happen that the gentleman should 
pass them three times in the course of their 
walk without any design on his part, since 
the alley for equestrians ran directly beside 
the promenade ? 

“T can hardly believe that he is attracted 
by any of my girls,” thought Fraulein Wen- 





delstein, “although there are pretty ones 
—very pretty ones—among them.” 

So they went on, and, as they approached 
the next city-gate—it came in sight at a tum 
in the walk—out of it sprang the dapple. 
gray again. 

“ See, there he is again!” cried Mademoi. 
selle Cossin. 

“True, for the fourth time,” replied Friu. 
lein Wendelstein ; and now it was clear to 
her that the gentleman met them not by ac. 
cident, but by design, as Mademoiselle Cosgip 
had suspeeted from the first. 

It was not necessary for Fraulein Wen. 
delstein’s “detective” to call her attention 
to the fact that the horseman seemed to have 
eyes only for Antonie, who had the arm of 
Louise Nestrow, and was only a few steps in 
advance of her. Unfortunately, she could not 
help observing, also, that Antonie returned 
the horseman’s gaze without being checked 
by Fraulein Nestrow, who held her parasol 
before her face, although she wore, as usual, 
a thick veil. 

Friiulein Wendelstein was naturally desir. 
ous to see no more of the dapple-gray for that 
day, at least; so she directed those in front 
to turn in at the gate, instead of following the 
promenade farther, as she was in the habit 
of doing on her return home. This flank. 
movement accomplished the end desired, and 
horse and rider were seen no more. 

An hour later, a card was handed Fraulein 
Nestrow, on which was written — “ Baron 
Robert von Giildenhagen.” 

The color fled from her cheeks as she 
looked at it, and the hand that held it trem- 
bled. 

The servant who brought the card, no 
ticing Louise’s agitation, hastened to say that 
she had shown the gentleman into the recep- 
tion-room, but that she had taken the liberty 
to say she did not think Fraulein Nestrow 
would be able to see him, as she thought she 
was engaged. 

Louise did her best to appear composed, 
but she could not bring the color back to her 
cheeks, or give her eyes their wonted expres- 
sion. 

“Tell the gentleman that I—that I will 
be down directly,” said Louise. 

As the girl delivered the message, she 
gratified her feminine curiosity by noting, 38 
far as the opportunity admitted, the caller's 
appearance, and, as there was no reason why 
she should not do so, she lost no time in in- 
forming Mademoiselle Cossin: that a very ele- 
gant and aristocratic -looking young gentle 
man had just called on Friulein Nestrow, 
and that there was a crown on his card. 

“Did you look at the name ?” asked Ms- 
demoiselle Cossin. 

“ Oh, certainly ! it was—let me see—Baron 
—Baron Goldenberg, or something like it.” 

“ How does he look, Lisette ?” 

“Oh, very handsome and aristocratic, very 
He has a dark beard, and is dressed in a suit 
of gray.” 

“ Hm—so !—and a gray hat?” 

“Yes, he had put his hat on the table— 
it was gray.” 

This description satisfied Mademoiselle 
Cossin that the caller was no other than the 
horseman of the promenade, although she 
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pad, till then, been under the impression that | ever had, known her. Perhaps she lives in 


it was Antonie who had attracted his atten- 
tion, for Louise had certainly not seemed to 
notice him, and indeed it was only when the 
ghole school turned to look at him that she 
eren glanced his way ; and then she gave such 
, convulsive start that Antonie cried out. 

Mademoiselle Cossin had hardly learned 
from Lisette all that the girl herself knew, 
when she made an excuse for going to Friu- 
ein Wendelstein. 

“La petite coquette? Imaginez-vous, made- 
misdle!” said she, laughing immoderately, 
and went on to report what she had just 
jarned from the maid. 

Friulein Wendelstein seemed greatly as- 
tonished at what Mademoiselle Cossin had to 
tell her, and pained, too ; for, at the moment, 
the communication appeared to her to present 
her favorite in an unfavorable light. 

Meantime, Louise went to receive her 
caller in the reception-room. 

Arrived at the door, she paused a moment, 
semingly to regain her self-possession, then 
she entered. ° 

“Ah, Louise! At last I have found you!” 
hecried, overjoyed, and involuntarily stretched 
out both of his hands. 

But Louise, cold and distant, bowed sim- 
ply. 

The young baron stepped back, and let 
his arms fall, with an expression that pictured 
only too plainly his amazement. 

“It is very kind of you, Herr Baron, to 
come to see me,”’ said Louise, in a low tone. 
“Pray be seated,” she added, pointing to a 
chair, while she, becoming still paler than 
she was at first, sat down on the sofa. 

The young man remained standing. 

“Very kind to come to see you—very kind, 
did you say? What am I to understand by 
that? What is the meaning of all this for- 
nality ?” he asked, 

“T mean—yes, certainly—I mean that it 
isvery kind of you to take the trouble to 
hunt me out,” stammered Louise. 

“Ah, Fraulein Nestrow! Louise?” he 
cried, in a tone full of feeling, “do you not 
suspect — do you not know, why I am 
here!” 

He pushed a chair forward, and sat down 
directly before her. 

Louise made no reply. 

“When Clara, some months ago, wrote 
me you had left Giildenhagen, i thought, as 
the did, that it was only for a short time. 
Then, to my astonishment, I heard of another 
governess, and when, a few weeks ago, I made 
ny father a visit in Berlin, I learned from 
him that you would not return. You ap- 
prised him of this determination immediately, 
he said, but with regard to your reasons he 
seemed to be ignorant. Your sudden de- 
parture seemed to be as much of a mystery 
to him as it was to me. He was, further- 
more, evidently displeased with you—for 
vhatI could not learn. I, consequently, did 
tot think the moment opportune to speak 
vith him of that, which was the chief object 
of my visit. But I immediately determined 
seek you out. I came to Frankfort. As 
for your aunt, the Widow Nestrow, I sought 
her in vain ; the name is not in the directory, 
id I was unable to find any one who did, or 





some one of the suburbs—” 

“No, no, she is—she is—” dead, Louise 
wanted to say, but she found it impossible to 
carry the falsehood so far. 

“T felt a desire to be occupied in a wider 
sphere,” said she, evasively ; “and, then, my 
place at Giildenhagen was already occupied 
by another.” 

“Occupied by another! Oh, you know 
very well that there is a place there which is 
not and can never be occupied by any one but 
you. Have you forgotten, Louise, can you 
ever forget what you promised me last au- 
tumn, when I left Giildenhagen to return to 
the university for the last time?” 

“Promised, Herr Baron? You are in er- 
ror,” she replied, in a firmer tone than, till 
now, she had been able to command; “I 
know nothing of any promise.” 

“ Call it, I care not, what you will,” he re- 
plied, in a somewhat bitter tone. “Shall I 
recall it to your memory ?” 

“Oh, no more of that, I beg—I remem- 
ber—but why speak of that now?” stam- 
mered Louise. 

“ Because that of all things else interests 
me most,”’ he answered. ‘I remember every 
detail as though it were but yesterday. Iwas 
ready to set out, the carriage stood at the 
door, and all the household were gathered 
around it except you. I reéntered the house 
and found you—yes, found you with tears in 
your eyes. 
year I shall be home again ’—at this moment 
my father called me—‘shall I find you here 
when I come back, Louise, still free and await- 
ing me?’ Here I was interrupted by little 
Annette, who bounded into the room and 
seized my hand. With my eyes only I asked 
for a reply, and yours—did they not reply, or 
is there no ‘ yes’ but what the lips pronounce ? 
You stooped down to Annette and kissed her, 
and I went away hopeful—-joyful. Was it or 
was it not just as I say?” 

“Tt is possible,” replied Louise, strug- 
gling bravely to appear indifferent; “that is 
nearly so.” 

“ Nearly so?” 

“Yes, as far as I can remember.” 

“Possible! as far as you can remember! 
How should I understand you?” 

“That I—that I do not remember so dis- 
tinctly as you seem to.” 

“In other words, that you do not wish to 
remember.” 

“Oh, why not?” 

“Why not?” repeated Robert; “ that I 
ask you.” 

His tone was scarcely less than peremp- 
tory. Louise looked at him, for the first time 
during their colloquy, full in the face, and re- 
plied : “‘ Herr Baron, I think you have already 
heard my reasons for leaving Giildenhagen.” 

“Ah! Then you have no other reasons 
for me than those you gave the others ?” cried 
Robert, rising to his feet. 

“None—none!” sighed Louise. 

“The old story, then, of woman’s wiles 
and woman’s faith! The real reason why 
you left Giildenhagen is only too obvious; it 
was because you would avoid me. When the 
time of my return approached you fled—fied 
because you wished never to see me again.” 





‘Louise,’ said I, ‘in less than a | 





“ Oh, no, no—why should I fly from you?” 

“Why? Because you would spare my 
feelings. I owe you thanks, and I thank you 
heartily ! ” 

“Oh, not so, not so! 
understand each other.” 

“Do we not? Indeed! 
gun to suspect as much.” 

Louise made no reply, while Robert strode 
up and down the room, making no effort to 
conceal his agitation. 

“You conceal something from me,” he 
began again, stopping suddenly before her: 
and then, as though seized by some vague 
suspicion, he added: “‘ Have you—tell me— 
have you any thing to conceal from me? Can 
these eyes, this angelic face, stoop to fulse- 
hood?” 

“Herr Baron!” cried Louise, starting up, 
while her cheeks became crimson. 

“Oh, pardon me! I know not what I 
say, or what I should think. Why, Louise, I 
have spent days and days looking for you, 
Your letters were sent poste restante, so I 
spent the greater part of several days watch- 
ing the post-office; then 1 looked for you at 
the markets, in the streets, in the theatre, at 
the windows, but all in vain, until I chanced 
to see and recognize you this afternoon on 
the promenade, despite your veil and parasol. 
Overjoyed, I thought I had at last found my 
Louise; but lo! I discover I have found—a 
stranger! Is it not true?” 

Louise made no reply, but two big tears 
rolied slowly down her cheeks. 

Robert was immediately at her side. 

“0 Louise, Louise!” he entreated, “ tell 
me that it is not true ; explain to me why you 
are so distant, I conjure you!” 

“No, no—you do not believe me,” she 
replied, shaking her head. 

“ Believe you! What would you have me 
believe?” he asked. 

“ What—what I have told you.” 

“Between us, then, all is over,” said he, 
in a low, tremulous tone, and he fixed his eyes 
full upon her, while the crimson of his cheeks 
gave place to an almost death-like palor. 
Louise arose involuntarily, and as she did so 
she made a gesture with one hand, to which 
he, misinterpreting it, replied : 

“You would say that our interview is at 
anend. Sobe it. There is nothing to de- 
tain me here longer: I have nothing more to 
say to one so utterly unworthy!” and the 
door closed behind him. 

All the composure and self-command 
Louise had evinced during the past weeks was 
gone. She had borne up firmly during this 
trying interview, but, when the reaction came, 
she was completely unstrung and prostrated ; 
and so ill did she look that Fraulein Wendel- 
stein said to her the next morning, at the 
breakfast-table : 

“You are not at all well, Friulein Nes- 
trow—no, no, no protestations—my eyes do 
not deceive me. You had better allow your- 
self a couple of days’ rest. This is Friday— 
till Monday you may consider yourself released 
from all your duties. Our young ladies, I am 
sure, will cheerfully accord to you a day or 
two of quiet.” 

“ Oh, certainly, certainly!” cried a chorus 
of voices. 


You—we do not 


Well, I had be- 
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“Sunday evening we will speak further,” 
added Fraulein Wendelstein. 

Louise was heartily glad to be released 
from her duties for even so brief a period; it 
gave her an opportunity to spend the greater 
part of the three ensuing days alone, either in 
her room or in the garden, during those hours 
when it was deserted. 

Her vigorous constitution so far resisted 
the nervous prostration with which she was 
threatened that, when Sunday evening came, 
although she was paler and less cheerful than 
ordinarily, her physical condition was visibly 
improved ; nor was her mental condition less 
so. She had, at least, regained her usual self- 
control, and again sought the society of her 
pupils, who evinced for her even more, if 
possible, than their wonted devotion. 

Early in the evening Fraulein Wendel- 
stein sent a request that she would come to 
her room; and, just as on the evening of her 
arrival, Louise stood before the boarding- 
school mistress, who, as then, was busy at 
her writing-desk, but immediately laid her 
pen aside when Louise entered. 

“ Please be seated,” said she. “I would 
speak with you. You change color,” she 
continued, “ without any good cause, I trust; 
or—have you, perhaps, cause to blush?” 

Louise started up and fixed her large, dark 
eyes on Friiulein Wendelstein with an expres- 
sion of amazement, but made no reply. 

“T should be very sorry,” continued Friiu- 
lein Wendelstein, evidently disinclined to 
harbor any suspicion to the prejudice of her 
favorite, “ but my position is such, as you 
yourself know, that there must be nothing 
doubtful or mysterious in my surroundings, 
and you have not been entirely frank with 
me.” 

“ But truthful,” replied Louise. “ Frank, 
I confess I have been, only so far as I thought 
it my duty to be, and so far as you questioned 
“That may be,” said Friulein Wendel- 
stein, by no means displeased with Louise’s 
reply. “ Will you allow me now one or two 
questions ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

““T will tell you beforehand that I shall 
not insist on being answered, should you have 
good reasons for not replying; but you, I am 
sure, will concede that I have the right to 
inquire—” 

“T shall withhold nothing from you,” in- 
terrupted Louise, “for I have nothing—noth- 
ing to conceal from you.” 

“Well, then, let me begin by asking who 
the gentleman was who called on you last 
Friday? Of course, you will not think it 
strange that I know of his visit.” 

“Certainly not. It was the young Baron 
von Giildenhagen,” replied Louise, calmly. 

“Ay, ay! I thought so. His visit seemed 
to have a very untoward effect on you.” 

“Yes, very. I—I hoped never to see him 
again.” 

Fraulein Wendelstein was silent, although 
she had a dozen questions on her tongue ; for, 
pedagogue as she was, she still had a woman’s 
curiosity—she felt too deeply for the young 
girl before her to risk a single inquiry, lest it 
should open some old wound. 

“Baron Robert von Giildenhagen,” re- 
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sumed Louise, after a pause, “was pursuing 
his studies at the University of Gottingen. 
He was at home only during the holidays, but 
at these times we saw a great deal of each 
other; he lost no opportunity to show me 
every attention the most studious desire to 
please could suggest, which, however, was 
observed by no one save myself and Clara, 
who seemed delighted to witness it, and 
sometimes teased him, but never me, about 
it. He—yes, he loved me, and I—I was 
happy in the thought, or rather the hope, for 
it never came to a declaration; nor did it 
seem to me desirable that it shquld, for a 
time at least, and consequently I avoided it. 
But, at the moment when he was leaving the 
last time for Géttingen, a few hasty words 
were spoken, which assured me that I had 
not misinterpreted his intentions, but could 
not possibly, it seemed to me, be considered 
a betrothal. Wholly occupied as my thoughts 
were with the son, I had, naturally, only the 
eyes of a daughter for the father, hence the 
reason his proposal so horrified me. Under 
other circumstances I should, doubtless, have 
been on my guard and have found it easy to 
avoid it.” 

“ And now the visit of the son?” asked 
Fraulein Wendelstein. 

“Robert, of course, knows nothing of 
what has occurred between his father and me, 
nor must he ever know any thing of it.” 

‘* And what has occurred between you and 
the son—” 

“Will never come to the knowledge of 
the father. Robert will never tell him. Why 
should he? Why make an unpleasant sub- 
ject a theme of conversation without any 
good reason? How unfortunate that they 
should both turn their eyes toward me! Now, 
we are all three unhappy—I most so.” 

“Poor child! Did you reject the young 
man’s suit ?” 

Could I do otherwise? Could I bring 
discord into a family that has always been so 
united? I know the father well enough to 
know that he would hate me, and his son, too, 
perhaps. And, as for living together, it 
would have been impossible. Robert would 
have been compelled to choose between me 
and his father; this choice it is my duty to 
see that he is never called upon to make.” 

“ Poor child!” repeated Fraulein Wendel- 
stein. ‘* Was there, then, no other way?” 

“No, none. Consider, further, that I am 
poor and am of the people—a meésalliance, 
view it as you will. It would have been diffi- 
cult to obtain his father’s consent, in any 
case, for Robert is his only son, and, under 
existing circumstances, it would be impos- 
sible. But it was not magnanimity that 
prompted me to turn a deaf ear to Robert; 
oh,no! Had I done otherwise, I should have 
had only myself to blame, had my future been 


unhappy ; and if our union had resulted in ! 


the estrangement of father and son—which is 
more than probable—could it have been other 
than unhappy ?” 

“T would not refrain from telling you, my 
child, that you have acted nobly,” said Friiu- 
lein Wendelstein, ‘“‘ Whether it was the only 
course you could have pursued— Hm! of 
that I am somewhat in doubt.” 

Nor did Fraulein Wendelstein arrive at 








any conclusion on this point, after having 
discussed the subject at some length with 
Louise and learning all she could of the char. 
acters of those most nearly interested. This 
much, bowever, in her opinion, was certain: 
If Louise had been really affianced to the 
young baron, she should, on no account, have 
pursued the course shedid. But, in the pres. 
ent case, the few words hastily spoken at the 
moment of separation, could hardly be cop. 
sidered binding; she therefore relinquished 
what it could not be said was ever really hers, 

“T will try to be happy here, and I am 
sure I shall not be wholly unsuccessful,” said 
Louise, finally, in a tone that savored more 
of despair than of resignation. 

“ My poor child !” repeated Fraulein Wen. 
delstein again, and added : “ If you are unsue. 
cessful it shall not be my fault, and I would 
have you remember always that you have in 
me a true, old, motherly friend.” 

Louise grasped the proffered hand in ear. 
nest gratitude, and her pale face was, for an 
instant, lighted up by a smile. 

“ How fortunate for me it was,” said she, 
“that I had the courage to bolt in upon you 
30, sans cérémonie /” 

“Yes, and I am now very glad you had, 
my dear; but do you know I was really angry 
with you at first ?” 

“Oh, I know you were, and you had very 
good reason to be; but I was determined to 
conciliate you, if possible.” 

“In that you can certainly congratulate 
yourself on having been entirely successful,” 
said Fraulein Wendelstein, and with that she 
ended their interview. 

“ A little too romantic—governed a little 
too much by impulse,” soliloquized the good 
old Fraulein, after the door closed behind 


Louise, “ but noble—yes, she is as noble as _ 


she is beautiful! Such characters, alas! are 
rarely found except among the young and in- 
experienced ; years certainly make us wiser 
and doubtless less self-sacrificing. Much as 
I admire the child’s magnanimity, I must 
confess I am not altogether satisfied with her 
for having dismissed so eligible a suitor. The 
old baron would not have proved so obdurate 
as she supposes. Well, as it is, she will re- 
main with me; that, at least, I am glad of, 
for I have a genuine liking for the little 
beauty.” 
IV. 

Srverat weeks passed, and Louise seemed 
to be daily more and more successful in adapt- 
ing herself to her new surroundings. True, 
her spirits lacked a little in buoyancy, per- 
haps, and a tinge of melancholy sometimes 
saddened her lovely face, but she never gave 
a moment to useless regrets or fruitless lam- 
entations; she struggled bravely, not only 
to appear, but to be, cheerful and happy. 

One day there came a letter from Giilden- 
hagen—it chanced to be during an intermis- 
sion, and Louise was with the pupils in the 
garden. When the next class-hour came, she 
was not at her desk, nor did she appear after 
the usual ringing of the bell. 

“She grew frightfully pale when she read 
her letter,” said Mademoiselle Cossin, “and 
just now, when I went for something to our 
room, I found her in tears.” 

“You will be so good, then, as to take 
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charge of both divisions, mademoiselle,” said 
friulein Wendelstein, after a moment's re- 

; “we will excuse Friulein Nestrow 
for the rest of the day.” 

Mademoiselle Cossin, of course, did as she 
was requested, but not without a significant 
shrug of the shoulders. 

“What new misfortune has befallen the 
poor child now ?” Fraulein Wendelstein asked 
herself, as she ascended the stairs to go to 
her favorite. 

Louise met her in the hall, with swollen 
eyes and face flushed with excitement ; she 
was on the point of going down to the school- 
room, but burst into convulsive sobs at sight 
of Fraulein Wendelstein. 

“@Qome back, my child; Mademoiselle 
Cossin has charge of both divisions,” said 
Friulein Wendelstein, in her kindliest tone. 
“But tell me, my dear, what has happened 
to affect you so deeply ?” 

Instead of replying, Louise took a letter 
out of her pocket and handed it to her inter- 
locutor. It was a short letter—little more than 
apage long—but, for Louise, of weighty im- 
port. It ran thus: 


“Dearest Lourse: You could never guess 
what I have to tell you. My father is going 
tobe married. I had never thought that such 
athing might be, would hardly have believed 
that such a thing could be, hence my aston- 
ishment. My younger sisters are delighted 
with the idea of having a new mamma, who, 
meanwhile, has sent us some beautiful pres- 
ents, and will be here with papa a week from 
today. This accounts for papa’s remaining so 
long in Berlin, where the bride lives, a Count- 
ess Lux, of whom I know nothing, except 
that she is a widow and has a daughter about 
Ah, dear Louise, I have my 
nisgivings with regard to the future. How I 
wish all, all had remained as it was during 
the happy days when you were with us! 

“This letter is very short, I know; but in 
tight or nine days I will make amends; then 
you may look for a long, long letter from 

“ Your friend 
“ Cara.” 


Fraulein Wendelstein was not slow to di- 
tine why the letter affected Louise so deeply. 
The sacrifice she had made—a whole heca- 
tomb of griefs for her young heart—she now 
‘aw was unnecessary; Fate laughed her to 
tecorn, and left her to weep in loneliness. 
Why did this betrothal not come a few weeks 
sooner, or did not Robert come as many 
later? Ay, why! oh, why! Who has not 
asked this question, although he knew there 
vas no answer? Fraulein Wendelstein sought 
invain to console the weeping girl with the 
Possibility that now her flight from Giilden- 
hagen would be discussed by the father and 
son, and that the latter would learn its real 
tause. But Louise, inexperienced as she was, 
did not need to be told that no man, old or 
Joung, willingly makes the “ mittens” he has 
been the recipient of the subject of conversa- 
tion; and why should either of the Giilden- 
hagens do so in this case ? 

“No, no, it is all over between us—all, 
il!” sobbed Louise. “For me, every thing 
today as it was yesterday ; for me nothing 





is changed ; what yesterday I had lost, to-day 
I cannot recover. Oh, have I not cause to be 
unhappy? But tears and lamentations will 
avail me nothing,” she added, and, drying her 
eyes, she insisted on giving the rest of her 
lessons, and Fraulein Wendelstein herself 
thought it was, perhaps, best that she should, 
as there is no remedy for mental troubles so 
effectual as mental labor. The good old Friiu- 
lein said nothing more about the matter dur- 
ing the rest of the day, but, if she said noth- 
ing, she thought the more, for she turned it 
over and over in her mind until she fully 
decided where her duty lay. 

As usual, she devoted the early evening 
to her correspondence; but this evening she 
wrote only one letter—a long letter, which 
she addressed to, “ Herrn Baron Robert von 
Giildenhagen,” etc., and the face of the good 
old lady was radiant with self-content when 
she dispatched a servant with it to the post. 

“ Good-night, my child!” said she in the 
evening, as Louise left the common sitting- 
room, “and try to cheer up a little. I con- 
fidently hope that all will yet be well,” and 
she kissed Louise tenderly on the forehead, 
what she had never done before ; but to-day she 
felt herse:f more drawn toward her than ever, 
for to-day she was playing the deus ex machina 
in Louise’s fortunes. She was fully convinced 
that the young gentleman, in response to her 
letter, would come again ; should he not, how- 
ever, Louise would never know of the step 
she had taken. 

Fraulein Wendelstein reckoned that the 
young baron could arrive on the morning of 
the third day, or, at all events, that she by 
that time would receive an answer from him. 

On the previous evening, after a beautiful, 
late-summer day, all the scholars of the school, 
together with the teachers and the principal, 
were in the garden, but the girls played alone 
at battledoor and shuttlecock. Louise had 
begged to be excused; she was too weary in 
soul and body to take part in the game, and 
she sat, and with a melancholy mien watched 
the movements of the lithe figures before her, 
but not a look or a smile betrayed any inter- 
est in the game. 

Mademoiselle Cossin was absorbed in a 
French book, while Fraulein Wendelstein, 
who sat opposite Louise, occasionally cast an 
inquiring glance at the pale but still beauti- 
ful girl, in whose fortunes she had taken such 
a deep interest for the past two days, that in 
her preoccupation she had sometimes forgot- 
ten to discharge her daily duties. 

While the three ladies were thus occupied, 
the street-door bell was suddenly rung with 
such energy that they all gave a nervous start. 

“What impertinence!” cried Mademoi- 
selle Cossin, while Louise immediately sank 
again into her dreamy posture, and Friulein 
Wendelstein turned anxiously toward the gar- 
den-gate, as though she expected some one. 

A few moments only elapsed when Li- 
sette came, with a card in her hand. The 
good Friulein’s heart beat furiously as she 
motioned the servant toward her. 

“The gentleman asked for you, Friulein,” 
said Lisette, handing the card to Friulein 
Wendelstein, while she fixed her eyes on 
Louise, who seemed wholly unmindful of 
her presence ; for the girl recognized in the 





caller the young gentleman who came to see 
Fraulein Nestrow some weeks previously. 

Fraulein Wendelstein sent Lisette away, 
in order that she should make no disclosure, 
and then entered the house. She had hardly 
gone, when Antonie came with a wreath of 
fresh-blown aster-flowers, and, creeping up 
softly, put it on Louise’s head, who, startled, 
grasped it hastily, as she turned to discover 
Antonie beside her, who burst into such a 
merry laugh that she herself involuntarily 
responded with one of her radiant smiles. 

“Oh, how beautiful! how beautiful ! 
Come here, everybody, and see how beauti- 
ful Fraulein Nestrow looks!” cried Antonie; 
and the girls all left their shuttlecock and 
battledoor, and gathered around their beauti- 
ful young teacher. 

“But, Antonie,” said Louise, “ these 
flowers—you did not pick them ?” 

“Yes—yes! I asked Fraulein Wendel- 
stein, and she said I might.” 

The girls, laughing and chatting, remained 
gathered round Louise, until Lisette appeared, 
with a request from Friulein Wendelstein 
that she would come into the house. 

Louise arose to comply, and was going to 
take off the wreath; but “No! no! no!” 
that the girls would not allow, and so she 
wore it into the house, with the shadow of a 
smile playing about her faded lips. 

Fraulein Wendelstein met her in the hall, 
every feature radiant with delight. Louise 
looked at her astonished. 

“What did I tell you, my child?” she 
cried. “‘Courage! courage! do not de- 
spair,’ I said; ‘all may yet be well,’ and I 
was right. All will yet be well.” 

A deep crimson suffused Louise’s cheeks, 
and a blissful presentiment filled her heart. 

“ How—what do you mean?” 

“Go into the reception-room, my child— 
go into the teception-room. There is some 
one in there who wants to see you.” 

Now all the color suddenly fled from 
Louise’s cheeks; for an instant she hardly 
knew where she was or what she did; but, 
recovering her self-control, and entering the 
wide-open door, she stood a lovely and radi- 
ant picture on the dark background of the 
opposite wall. 

“Louise! Louise! At last! at last!” 
cried a deeply-agitated male voice. 

“Robert!” was the only response, and 
Fraulein Wendelstein, almost beside herself 
with joy, returned to the garden, for the door 
of the reception-room closed, and she heard 
no more. She had, however, heard enough. 
For a long time she walked to and fro, in si- 
lence, under a favorite arbor, and her pupils 
congratulated themselves on being allowed to 
remain out so long on such a delightful sum- 
mer evening. 

But what is that? Where did that couple 
come from that stands before Friiulein Wen- 
delstein, and that, it seems, never will get 
through shaking her hands? The gentle- 
man, tall and stalwart, almost conceals the 
lady from view ; but now he passes his arm 
around her, and she advances a step, and the 
uncertain light of the ending day falls on a 
familiar face and figure. 

The girls knew it was a bride they saw; 
still they stood, silent and bewildered, not 
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knowing whether they should rejoice or weep, 
and observed the group, not venturing to ap- 
proach, 

But Louise did not forget them, and, 
when she went over to them and presented 
her betrothed, they were loud and profuse in 
their congratulations, and they were espe- 
cially demonstrative when Robert obtained 
Fraulein Wendelstein’s consent that the next 
day should be a holiday, and invited them all 
to an excursion in the mountains. 

Then the merry flock was sent to bed, under 
the direction of Mademoiselle Cossin ; but the 
three others remained, like the members,of a 
harmonious family, for another hour together, 
and spoke of the future and the means by 
which the difficulties yet remaining could be 
best overcome ; for, although Louise thought 
herself now at perfect liberty to listen to the 
son’s suit, still, she very naturally had her 
misgivings with regard to the manner in 
which she would be received by the father. 

But the difficulties were overcome, and, a 
few months afterward, another advertisement 
appeared in the Frankfurter Zeitung quite 
like the one we copied at the beginning of 
this authentic story. 

Let us hope that good Friiulein Wendel- 
stein found another teacher with whom she 
was as well satisfied as she was with Louise 
Nestrow, and who remained longer than the 
now Baroness Louise von Giildenhagen. 





HOW LONDON IS GOVERNED. 


FIFTH PAPER. 


AVING endeavored thus far to describe 
the municipal institutions of London, 
and some details of the government of that 
city, it may now seem desirable that we 
should record such impressions as we have 
gathered of the value of those institutions in 
so far as they affect the comfort of the peo- 
ple, which, after all, is the main point to be 
considered. Setting entirely aside, then, the 
questions whether the present system, by 
which the English capital is governed, is or 
is not the best system of government for a 
city; whether London should have one great 
municipality or not; or whether the corpora- 
tion of inner London is an antiquated body, 
spending a great deal more money than it 
ought to spend on medieval mummeries and 
other tomfooleries of a date when London 
*prentices needed some such amusements to 
keep them mindful of the power and magnifi- 
cence of the mayor; setting aside all these 
questions, and those which follow them re- 
lating to vestry quarrels, inequality of taxa- 
tion, multitudinous divisions and subdivis- 
ions of authority, and so on—we come at once 
to the results of the anarchy of London, if 
you will, or the excellence of its government, 
if we may, as evinced in the present sanitary 
condition of the streets, the order seeming to 
reign everywhere, the respect shown for the 
law by the people, the uprightness of the 
civil magistrates, and the general attention 
paid by the authorities to all that concerns 
the moral welfare of the millions resident 
within the vast English metropolis. 
Of course there must be many of us who 
have heard of the main drainage system of 








London, a system of gigantic intercepting 
sewers, eighty-two miles in length, running 
underground, and extending over the whole 
metropolitan area. Any city that would un- 
dertake to carry out so neat a piece of civil 
engineering, and so enormous and costly a 
work as this, must necessarily be well 
drained ; and London is not only well drained, 
but the famous river on which it stands is, if 
not well drained, in process of being well 
drained also. The great main sewers of the 
city do the one, and the splendid embank- 
ments on either side of the Thames, inter- 
cepting the sewage, are helping to do the 
other. It is scarcely necessary to describe, 
in detail, either of these works in this paper, 
but as the question of the proper drainage of 
American cities is one which may be un- 
pleasantly present to us any day, a brief ac- 
count of London’s system of sewers may not 
be out of place, even though in giving this 
account we are departing somewhat from the 
original purpose of this article. For illus- 
tration’s sake we will suppose that the fol- 
lowing three lines represent: A, the north 
bank of the Thames ; B, the Thames; C, the 
south bank of the river, so: 


A D E 
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C. — GF 
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The main sewers of London run north and 
south of the lines A and C, and fall into the 
river B, at right angles to it, at a point some 
twelve miles below London Bridge. The in- 
tercepting sewers fall from west to east, 
crossing at right angles the existing sewers, 
which discharge into the intercepting lines at 
such points of crossing. On the north side 
of the line A the intercepting sewers are di- 
vided into three distinct lines, the High and 
Middle Level sewers, and the Low Level; the 
first two joining the third at the pumping- 
station, which we shall call D, whence all 
London’s northern sewage is pumped into the 
northern outfall sewer, which consists of 
three parallel sewers, each mine feet by nine 
feet, constructed as one work in a concrete 
embankment. This great sewer is carried 
over rivers, roads, and railways, by aqueducts 
to the great sewage reservoir at a point on 
the Thames called Barking Creek, which we 
shall call E, and which is about twelve miles 
from London Bridge. On the south side of 
the line C there are three lines of intercept- 
ing sewers, also known as the High Level, the 
Middle Level, and the Low Level, and these 
three converge to one point, F, where the 
sewage from the Low Level is lifted into the 
Upper Level sewers, and their united streams 
flow under the towns of Greenwich and Wool- 
wich through one great southern outfall sew- 
er, eleven and a half feet in diameter, to the 


great sewage reservoir and pumping station 


at G (Crossness), about fourteen miles from 
London Bridge. We have thus got all the 
sewage of London to points nearly opposite, 
and twelve and fourteen miles respectively 
below London Bridge. At these points 
there are reservoirs. The one at Barking, 
covering an area of about ten acres, and being 
capable of containing six million two hundred 





i 
and forty-three thousand cubic feet, or thir. 
ty-nine million gallons of sewage ; the other, 
near Crossness, having an area of about gi 
and a half acres, and being capable of re. 
ceiving four million three hundred and forty. 
three thousand cubic feet, or twenty-seyey 
million gallons of sewage. The levels of 
these reservoirs are such that all the Sewage 
which is constantly flowing into them is dis. 
charged into the river, through culverts cap. 
ried into its bed, within two hours of hj 
water, and thus it is diluted by the full yo). 
ume of the stream, and carried down by the 
full strength of the tide to a distance of 
twelve miles below the point of discharge, 
which, Mr. Bazalgette, the able engineer 
who devised these great sewage-works, and 
from whom we borrow these details, says, is 
equivalent to having the point of discharge 
at low water twenty-six miles below London 
Bridge. It may be added that culverts are 
constructed at the head of each reservoir, 
which are lifted by the tide at every high 
water; and, by lifting penstocks after the 
reservoirs are emptied, the tidal water thus 
pent up is discharged into the reservoirs and 
scours away all deposit. To give some ides 
of the areas drained by the three great sew. 
ers of northern London, we may state that 
the High Level sewer takes the drainage of a 
total area of nine and three-quarter square 
miles ; the Middle Level sewer, the drainage 
of seventeen and a half square miles; and 
the Low Level, the drainage of a total area of 
twenty-three and a half square miles; giving 
a grand total of fifty and three-quarter square 
miles drained by the northern system alone. 

It is perfectly obvious that a city paying 
such attention to the one grand condition of 
a perfect system of sanitary regulation, good 
drainage, is not slow to attend to the minor 
details, such as street-cleansing, sweeping, 
watering, and so on. In comparison with 
the streets of American cities, taken through 
the year, the general condition of those of 
London and its suburbs is excellent. They 
are infinitely better attended to as regards 
paving, they are better swept, and better 
looked after, in every way. Of course, Lon- 
don streets, after heavy snow or rainfall, are 
not freer from mud and filth than your own; 
but, from an intimate acquaintance with the 
streets of American cities and of the English 
metropolis, in summer and winter, the writer 
can unhesitatingly say he never witnessed 
elsewhere such a disgraceful state of affairs 
as oftentimes exists in New York and Bos- 
ton after a thaw in winter, when delicate la- 
dies are oftentimes compelled, when crossing 
the great main thoroughfares, to wade ankle- 
deep in slush, because the drains are choked, 
or are not capable of carrying off the refuse, 
or the sweepers are neglecting their duty. 
Contractors do this sort of work in England 
for each parish, under the control of district 
surveyors of highways, officials paid and ap- 
pointed by the vestry, whose whole and sole 
duty it is to be out and about, day after day, 
looking after the condition of the thorough- 
fares, highways, and by-ways, in the parish 
over which they have control. A most whole 
some clause in the act of Parliament provid- 
ing for the due appointment of competent 
paid officials to look after the streets, et, 
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eucts that, if a surveyor “has any part, 
sure, or interest, directly or indirectly, in 
sy contract or bargain for work or materi- 
als to be made, done, or provided for, or on 
secount of any highway, etc., under his care; 
ruses or lets any team; or uses, sells, or 
disposes of any materials to be used in mak- 
ing or repairing such highway, etc., he is to 
forfeit a sum not exceeding ten pounds, and 
to be forever incapable of being employed 
43 a surveyor with a salary under the act.” 
This operates against any intrigues on the 

of contractors. One of the most admi- 
nmble improvements introduced of late years 
in street-paving, to our mind, is the species 
of asphalt paving used in the city of Lon- 
don, and laid down in Cheapside, Leadenhall 
Street, and many of the other leading thor- 
qughfares. It appears to be durable, cleanly 
in appearance, noiseless, easy for horses, and 
capable of being cleansed thoroughly at an 
expense at least four per cent. less than what 
itcusts to cleanse granite paving. Without 
pretending to any other than a very unpro- 
fessional opinion on the subject, the writer 
thinks that the only objection to this excel- 
lent system of paving being used in your 
Northern cities would be that the extreme 
dipperiness of the streets after a frost in 
vinter might render the streets very dan- 
gerous to horses.* The corporation of the 
city of London, however, appears to have 
tried asphalt thoroughly, winter and sum- 
mer, in their most frequented streets, and 
have come to the decision to use it in all or 
atleast most of their great public thorough- 
fares. All Americans with whom the writer 
has conversed upon this subject are agreed 
that this paving in London is admirable. 
Refuse, garbage, etc., is taken from the 
streets by the contractors to each parish 
vestry in the early hours of the morning, 
generally between four and six a.m. Often- 
times the vestry employs its own street- 
sweepers, taken from the parish workhouse ; 
but whether such work is actually paid for, 
or is considered as so much work done by 
the paupers toward paying for their keeping, 
ve are not in a position to say. 

No doubt the paupers employed are not 
averse to such work, it being some relief from 
the monotonous indoor labor of the work- 
house. The same contractors, looking after 
the street refuse, generally remove also the 
ashes and empty the dirt-pits of the inhabit- 
ants within the district. This work appears 
fo be less perfectly done than in American 
cities, and upon the whole the writer is dis- 
posed to the conclusion that your system 
of “flour-barrels” is the best. The parish 
contractors in London seem for the most part 
tochoose their own times and seasons for doing 
this particular work, and their house-to-house 
visits are very irregularly made. Great com- 
plaints by the householders are oftentimes 
the result. As far as we have been able to 
judge, the watering and cleansing of the Lon- 
don streets is well and properly performed. 
This is done by means of carts, and jet and hose. 
The watering-carts are infinitely better built, 





* Asphalt pavements, either from imperfection 
of construction or because of the extremes of cli- 
mate, have proved failures in New York, and, we 


believe, elsewhere in this country.—Ep. JouRNAL. 





more sightly, and of more “ pipe-spread,” to 
coin an expression, than in American cities.* 
Moreover, in the middle of summer, all the 
street drains in London are flushed two or three 
times a day by these carts, with water mixed 
with carbolic acid, a very admirable disinfect- 
ant, and very inexpensive. We have at present 
before us the results of certain experiments 
in cleansing the great carriage-ways of Lon- 
don by means of jet and hose, which may be 
interesting. The streets selected (paved with 
asphalt) were Cheapside, Poultry, and Man- 
sion-House Street, at first. The length oper- 
ated upon was two thousand feet, and the 
superficial area ten thousand three hundred 
and fifty-three yards. The time occupied in 
each washing averaged two hours and four 
minutes, and the quantity of water daily con- 
sumed was nineteen thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-six gallons, or at the rate of 
1.90 gallons per square yard of surface. The 
cost, including the expense of supervision, 
was at the rate of four thousand six hundred 
and seventy dollars per annum. After- 
ward Old and New Broad Streets were 
operated upon. The total length here was 
one thousand four hundred and thirty-six 
feet, the superficial area three thousand six 
hundred and seventy-one yards, the number 
of hydrants fixed was nine, being at a mean 
distance of one hundred and forty feet apart. 
The average time employed (the days selected 
for the experiments were from the 24th to 
the 30th of October) at each washing was one 
hour and three minutes; the quantity of wa- 
ter consumed was nine thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-six gallons, which gave 2.66 
gallons to each square yard. The cost was 
at the rate of three thousand three hundred 
and thirty dollars per mile per annum. The 
work was usually done between 2 a.m. and 
4.80 a. m., the thoroughfares being at that time 
most free from traffic, and ten men were em- 
ployed. A much higher state of cleanliness 
is reported to have been attained on these 
asphalt as compared with granite road-ways. 
In regard to the cost per mile in London of” 
watering by means of carts, it may be stated 
that in the parish of St. Marylebone, probably 
the largest in London, the cost of water per 
mile is placed at about one hundred and 
seventeen dollars, and the cost of labor and 
cartage at two hundred and ninety-five dollars 
and fifty cents per mile. 

In nearly all London parishes very excel- 
lent and stringent regulations exist with re- 
gard to the inspection and improvement of 
courts, alleys, and dwellings, and for lighting 
and paving. These regulations, framed by 
the vestry, are carried out under the man- 
agement of committees of vestry, and in each 
parish you will usually find a committee for 
paving and lighting purposes, and a sanitary 
committee for the inspection of courts, alleys, 
and dwellings, which is aided by the medical 
officer of health (a well-paid, duly-admitted 
physician, who devotes his whole time to the 
duties of his office) and three inspectors of 
nuisances, who periodically visit the “slums” 
under the committee’s supervision. The law 
in regard to the removal of nuisances in Eng- 
land is exceedingly stringent, and the local 





* There has been a great improvement here in 
this particular.—Ep. JoURNAL. 





authority has great power given it to protect 
the public from injury to health by the ex- 
istence of any thing approaching a nuisance 
within its district. In regard to the power 
of inspectors, they may enter upon any prem- 
ises for three purposes : 

1. To make an inspection for the purpose 
of taking proceedings against any nuisance 
of which they have had proper notice. 

2. To examine premises where nuisances 
exist, to ascertain the course of drains, and to 
execute or inspect works ordered by justices 
of the peace to be done under an act of Par- 
liament known as the Nuisances Removal 
Act. 

8. To remove or abate a nuisance in case 
of non-compliance with or infringement of the 
order of the justices, or to inspect or examine 
any carcass, meat, poultry, game, fish, vege- 
tables, corn-bread, or flour, under the powers 
and for the purposes of the above act. 

We should like to mention that so careful 
are the London magistrates that this act shall 
be carried out in all its stringency, and that 
unprincipled persons shall not be permitted 
to prey upon the public health, they inva- 
riably send to prison, with hard labor, with- 
out the option of a fine, any wholesale meat- 
dealer caught sending up to London the 
carcass of an animal, certified as unfit for 
food by one of the inspectors. Very re- 
cently also another most excellent act of 
Parliament has given to vestries power to 
appoint and pay public analysts for their 
different parishes. Inspectors (unknown) 
make periodical visits to tradesmen, pur- 
chase certain articles of food, and have 
them analyzed by the parish analyzer. If 
any of such articles be found adulterated with 
any foreign matter injurious to health, a sum- 
mons issues against the parties, and the ma- 
gistrate may impose a fine for each offense, 
besides having authority given him to order 
the offender’s name to be advertised three 
times in certain newspapers. Imprisonment 
follows upon gross repetitions of the offense. 
It may be unnecessary to state, perhaps, that 
there are also inspectors of weights and meas- 
ures for each parish, acting under the Com- 
missioner of Police, who may enter a shop at 
any time, and examine all weights and meas- 
ures to see that they are stamped as just 
weights and measures are, and that no impo- 
sitions in this respect are practised on the 
poor. 

In bringing this series of papers on the gov- 
ernment of London to a close, the writer is 
conscious of their many imperfections. He has 
endeavored, as far as possible, to pick here and 
there from a mass of printed matter acts of 
Parliament and other documents most kindly 
placed at his disposal by Mr. James Beal, the 
secretary of the Municipal Reform Associa- 
tion of London. Aided by these, he has also 
judged for himself. He has taken the trouble 
to personally inquire into every thing he had 
the least doubt about, and he has endeavored 
throughout to do exactly what he was re- 
quested.to do by the editor of this JournaL: 
to write certain papers on the municipal gov- 
ernment of London, so that it might be 
compared with the city government of New 
York. In following this instruction, the writ- 
er has touched upon the rule of the lord- 
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mayor, the Board of Aldermen, and the Court 
of Common Council of inner London, the pow- 
ers held by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
vestries and district boards of outer London, 
and has also alluded in a general way to that 
most necessary adjunct to all good govern- 
ment — police. In this last paper, he has 
given what must be considered but a précis 
of results. There were so many branches of 
his most interesting subject open to him that 
he was compelled to pick and to choose, and 
reluctantly to cast away much that he 
might have written upon. As M. Cochin, the 
author of the admirable paper in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes—“ Le Régime Municipal des 
Capitales "—to which the writer has once be- 
fore referred, says: “The problem of the ad- 
ministration of great cities, which serve as 
residences for sovereigns and as capitals of 
nations, is quite a modern problem. By-gone 
ages knew it not. . . . arising from the now 
rapid growth of cities, continual increase of 
size of capitals, and of the difficulties of gov- 
erning such a number of people concentrated 
on one spot, All towns become larger, and 
will become larger; it isa law. Two forces 
influence mankind: one leads them to dis- 
perse themselves over uninhabited countries, 
the other to concentrate themselves on the 
most populous spots. These two forces, which 
increase in a direct ratio to the size of the 
cities, and in an inverse ratio to the distance, 
grow in intensity as obstacles disappear, as 
barriers are broken down. The barriers are 
ignorance, law, distance, and they are cleared 
away by education, free trade in labor, the 
construction of roads and railways, and the 
establishment of routes of sea-travel.” 


Cuartes E. Pascoe. 





PARTHENOPE.* 


By Emiio CasTerar. 


SOUTHERN town cannot have for us 
Spaniards, and particularly for Span- 

iards of the south, the novelty it possesses 
for the French, the Germans—especially for 
the French and Germans of the north. We 
have towns which for the clearness of their 
skies, the brilliancy of their light, the loveli- 
ness of their fields and suburbs, the beauty 
of their women, the ingenuity of their citi- 
zens, the art of their monuments, and the 
purity of their atmosphere, bear comparison 
with the richest and finest Italian cities. 
Who can forget Valencia, begirt with its 
Moorish and Gothic towers, reclining gently 
on the banks of the limpid river, which in its 
course fertilizes the adjacent plains, encircled 
by the fertile orchards where the bright 
branches of the mulberry interlace with the 
dark boughs of the pomegranate; while at 
the foot of the palms, softly waved by the 
sea-breeze, innumerable orange-trees delight 
the eyes with the golden harvest of their 
fruit, and the air is fragrant with the scent 
of their white blossoms? Who could weary 
of admiring the Oriental Cordova, with its 
Mesquita, unique in Europe, where are heard 
the echoes of Moorish poetry, at the foot of 
that Sierra Morena, enameled with groves of 





* The origina] Greek name for Naples. 





roses? There is not in the world another 
Seville, when her luxuriant plains are caressed 
by the spring zephyrs. See the city in April, 
rising above the sea of tender green, her 
spires, her buttresses, her arched windows, 
her towers, under a sky of resplendent light, 
the air laden with the echoes of Oriental 
melody and the intoxicating essences of flow- 
ers! The eyes never tire of looking at and 
admiring Cadiz, her white buildings, adorned 
with green balconies, her fine windows and 
crystalline inclosures, where float curtains of 
gay colors; flat roofs with turrets of florid 
hues, some erected among the rocks, where 
the waves dash and break in foamy cataracts, 
surrounded by vessels which leave clouds of 
vapor in the pure air, and ride gracefully with 
their swelling sails and picturesque banners ; 
the dark and massive wall on one side of the 
bay, with its white houses, its aqueducts, and 
pyramids of salt, sparkling in the glorious 
light, its distant chain of mountains sur- 
mounted by rolling clouds, now violet, now 
crimson, according to the hour, and the rosy 
shades of the ambient air; while on the other 
side the azure sea expands, retracing in its 
bright waters all the tints of the heavens; all 
together composing, with its winds, its waves, 
its breezes, its currents, its tempests, and its 
terrors, a continual canticle to the Infinite. 

In the midst of the most smiling towns 
of Italy I always remembered our own beau- 
tiful Granada: the mountains, with their 
snowy peaks, the extinct volcanoes, with their 
pyramids of lava; the extensive plain all cov- 
ered with a green carpet of rich vegetation, 
and bounded in the distance by the hills of 
Loja; the hoary Albaicin in the background, 
girded with aloes and Indian fig-trees, as if 
still awaiting the sons of Africa and of Asia, 
and still repeating the melancholy song in- 
spired by the desert; the sacred mount 
crowned with pines; the confluence of the 
rivers Darro and Genil, which divide the gar- 
dens and refresh the groves of almond-trees, 
filberts, and cacti; in the centre the Alham- 
bra, its towers bronzed by the sun of ages; 
above, the eminence with its woods of tender 
green, at whose base sleeps Granada, and on 
the summit of which stands—outlined against 
the sky with all the beauty of Oriental poetry 
—the minarets and the arched windows and 
the red towers of the Generalife, half hidden 
among grottoes and murmuring cascades, fra- 
grant jasmine, melancholy cypresses, and 
flowering shrubs, whose whispers and odors 
invite to the joys of Moorish life, consecrated, 
after war and religion, to sleep, to love, and 
poetry. 

We have laurels to crown poets; we have 
myrtle-groves worthy to be habitations for 
the gods of antiquity ; palm-trees under whose 
broad leaves the genius of Asia seems to wan- 
der; coasts of golden sand and of celestial 
waters; bays and promontories which the 
setting sun gilds and variegates like the 
classic shores of Greece; the air perfumed 
with orange-flowers and jasmine; figs lus- 
cious as those of Athens in our orchards; 
grapes as sweet as those of Corinth in our 
vineyards ; warm days when is heard the chirp 
of the grasshopper, which delighted the an- 
cient poets like the harmony of soft music; 
nights clear and tranquil, like those of the 





a 
East; serenades in whose plaintive cadence 
is heard again the immortal accents of Moo,. 
ish poetry, with all their intensity of love and 
all their profound melancholy. 

But though I have seen all this, I was 
much struck with the wondrous beauty of the 
Campagna of Naples. There may be some, 
thing wilder, more sublime, or grander, op 
the earth; there can be nothing more classic, 
more worthy of the antique eclogue, more 
suitable for the refreshment of the soul which 
takes its tints and inspirations from Nature, 
Thus, as sculpture is preéminently the pagan 
art, the art which harmonizes and forms cop 
ceptions in dignified repose, the Campagn 
is the land of Eclogues and the Georgics, 
the pastoral country in which the mountain 
repeat the undying echo of the soft flute of 
Virgil, and plants and animals are trang 
formed in the vision of our thoughts with the 
metamorphosis sung by Ovid. 

Good Heavens! What richness of shades, 
of tones, of colors! What gradations from 
the clear azure of the bay to the violet and 
deep amethyst of Vesuvius! How the mou. 
tain-chains toward the east, adorned here and 
there with glaciers which sparkle like dia. 
monds between emeralds and turquoises, con- 
trast with the rosy tints assumed at sunset 
by the hills of the west, by the headland of 
Miseno and around the island of Nisida, like 
promontories of burnished jasper! Behold 
that pure horizon and those columns of white 
smoke escaping from the volcano; that sea 
varying with the clouds, their repetition and 
their mirror; that soil with its black and shin. 
ing lava, between whose jetty blocks shoots 
up the luxuriant vegetation! I have never 
anywhere seen the light break into such varied 
refractions, or present such rapid changes of 
color. I have never beheld in any other 
country contrasts more remarkable than these 
abrupt descents to smooth sands ; the wildest 
groves beside the most cultivated gardens; 
towns thickly populated and solitary ruins; 
a land now threatened with death by the vol 
canic streams and the caves of burning sul- 
phur, by sudden earthquakes, by violent 
eruptions; nor life more gay and joyous, 
which delights itself in the song, in the dance, 
in games and pleasures ; refinements of civil 
ization, mingled with the repose of the coun- 
try, old memories wandering over the indo 
lent modern forgetfulness; the column of 
fire which the volcano shoots forth like 4 
gigantic torch lighting up the summits of the 
snow-topped mountains. 

Here I saw beech-trees and the oaks of 
Virgil ; goats wandering on the heights aud 
browsing among the shrubs; sheep with 
their rich fleeces of wool and their udders 
filled with milk, followed by their tender, 
bleating lambs ; brambles on the steeps, with 
whose berries shepherds tinge their cheeks 
and eyebrows when chanting their bucolic 
verses ; on the banks of the stream the reeds 
with which the god Pan formed his flageo- 
lets; festoons of vines between the stately 
elm-trees, whose foliage shelters the wood- 
pigeon, and whence is heard the coo of the 
turtle-dove, beneath the flowering lavender ; 
upon the hills there are the sweet-scented 
thyme and the hyacinth ; at the entrance of 
the cavern, in the trunk of the evergreen-oak 
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qhich stretches across, is the honeycomb, 
with the wild-bees buzzing around and ex- 
tracting the luscious essence from the flow- 
es, Within the cavern reposes Silenus, in- 
toxicated with life and wine, in his hand his 
smphora, and his garland on his brow; by 
the fowing streams the white naiads weave 
their crowns ; by the sheepcot on the height 
the young shepherd twines the wild-rose and 
the narcissus, the white lily, and the honey- 
suckle, to offer them to his beloved ; in the 
proad sea, rippled by the breeze and varie- 
gated by the changing light, there is the an- 
tique siren among the waves, singing eternal- 
ly her seducing chant of love and melancholy, 
the undying poem of Nature. 

Besides these eclogues, what terrible 
tragedies are presented by this tormented 
country! The ancients did well in calling 
her the siren who attracts and the siren who 
destroys. Frequent and awful volcanic erup- 
tions have burned and buried entire towns 
and villages. Shocks of earthquake spread 
terror and desolation over the whole region. 
The buildings balance themselves like ships 
upon the waves in a tempest, and then come 
clouds of hot and stifling vapors, rains, show- 
ers of ashes, fearful hail-storms, and floods of 
lava. The sea boils and foams, the heavens 
shoot forth their dreadful fires as if the be- 
neficent rain-clouds had turned to burning 
ovens. The volcano gasps like a Cyclopean 
forge, or lightens and thunders its eruptions 
like a legion of tempests. On all sides vol- 
umes of red-hot lava, rain of black ashes, 
whirlwinds flinging upward stones and pieces 
of rocks, the horrible roaring of the moun- 
tain, the terror and despair of the valley, sul- 
phurous smoke, exhalations of poisonous gas, 
dark and angry clouds crossed by reflections 
of the flames and filled with little aérolites, a 
border of scori# below the crater, and streams 
of boiling water ; the infernal regions blended 
with the earthly paradise, as pain and pleas- 
ure in the soul of man, as error and truth in 
his mind—a faithful copy of the great drama 
of our existence, of the strange contrasts of 
our being. 

The burning mountain is a gigantic labo- 
ratory, from which issue with equal power 
death and life, as Nature is a combination of 
forces which compose, decompose, and recom- 
pose. Of its extremes, its convulsive trage- 
dies, the ancient dwellers in Pompeii and 
Stabie might complain ; the modern peasant 
of Resina and Torre del Greco, who, in our 
sad days, sees his vines, laden with the cele- 
brated sweet juice of Lacryma Christi, disap- 
pear under the burning bituminous flood. 
But the chemist, the physiologist, discover 
something fruitful in these exhalations—soda, 
potash, and divers kinds of mineral salts, a 
testimony of communication with the Medi- 
terranean ; deposits of iron, with all the colors 
of precious gems and of wild flowers ; streams 
of chloric acid and of sulphuric acid ; ammo- 
niacal substances and pieces of sulphur on 
the dark scorie ; deposits of thermal waters 
which cure many diseases; and continual 
exhalations of carbonic-acid gas, so fatal to 
life and so precious to science. 

Without having seen the wonderful con- 
trast between the smiling serenity of the 
fields and the sinister aspect of the voleano, 





it is impossible to form an adequate idea of ' in the bosoms of the caverns, veiled by int- 


its effect, When imagination wanders over 
those sylvan scenes, and the eye looks with 
delight upon those classic shores, passing 
from the hill.to the vale and from the vale to 
the grove, from the grove where interlace the 
olive and lemon trees, to the celestial sea, 
where, like flocks of white birds, curl those 
beautiful lateen sails used in the Mediterra- 
nea, you almost believe you behold the shep- 
herds of Virgil, the mariners of Theocritus, 
singing—the former among their sheepfolds 
and meadows, the latter among their nets 
and vessels—verses which are repeated by 
the waves and the breezes. But afterward 
look at the voleano ; behold its awful flames 
and its torrent of fiery lava, hear it roar and 
thunder, believe that its heights outline 
among clouds of smoke the legions which 
now tread those high summits, the legions 
of the eternal victim, of the immortal out- 
cast, of Spartacus, the noble defender of 
slaves, whose blood-stained and tragic shade 
overhangs those scenes as did the infamy of 
slavery all the beauty and the harmony of 
the ancient world. 

What excess of cultivation in life and 
of originality in Nature! Here there were 
placed four or five distinct civilizations one 
sbove the other, from the Pelasgic to the 
Christian ; and the volcanic soil, in its pecu- 
liarities, in its convulsions, in its vapors, 
seems to belong to the time in which the 
planet was still incandescent matter, filled 
with intense heat and thundering electricity. 
I can fancy myself in the caverns where the 
archetypical ideas —- the mother ideas, as 
Goethe calls them—wove the web of life, or 
where the fabulous giants formed in colossal 
forges the immovable granite bases of the 
earth. This spot has always been pagan. The 
holy water falling for fifteen centuries upon the 
fields has not yet baptized them. The gods of 
antiquity refuse to depart. In vain the aged 
sibyl of Cuma, her vision dimmed with gaz- 
ing into futurity, her tunic rent in sorrow, 
from the elevated point where she lingers, 
says to the children of Naples when they cast 
stones at her, and ask, “ What do you de- 
sire?” “I want to die.” In vain the sirens 
have gathered round the Cape Miseno to la- 
ment the death of the god Pan. Here are 
still all the divinities, the same Ceres crowned 
with wheat-ears, and Bacchus girded with 
vine-leaves ; Minerva with her olive-branch, 
and Silenus leaning on his cypress ; Neptune 
with his sharp trident urging his foaming 
horses to the earth; and Vulcan reddening 
the iron in the profound abyss of his eternal 
earth. They have not been here, no; they 
are hete, on the very ground, in the sculp- 
tured rock-bound headlands, in the fastnesses 
of the mountains, in the shadows of the 
coasts, in the living light which admits not 
of mystery and shows the meeting of the 
golden angels, to celebrate the nuptials of 
the spirit with Nature, as in the times of an- 
cient paganism. 

These lands, preéminently graceful and 
beautiful, attract the natives of all climes 
and races; they are the channel of perpetual 
communication among all men. They re- 
main for the rustics of the soil, to preserve 
bebind the defiles of their mountain-chains, 





penetrable forests, on heights only accessible 
to eagles, their safeguard being the danger 
of the marble rocks suspended over the val- 
ley; they remain for the wars of indepen- 
dence, the savage worship of ancient laws 
and ancient institutions. Here among those 
transparent waves, where the reflections of 
glorious light represent lakes and rivers, 
each of whose drops is a star; where pbos- 
phoric splendor, white as the soft rays of 
moonlight, leaves shining tracts in the calm 
nights of summer, like the path of the milky- 
way in the heavens; here where the lovely 
shores are seducing asemaiden beauty ; where 
every tree exhales a delicious aroma, and 
every movement of the air is like a low sigh 
of love; upon the grass or over the waves, 
among the flowers of the field and the sea- 
shells on the strand, in the shade of the 
myrtle and the olive and the swelling sail— 
come the gods of all temples, the pilots of 
all races, the conquerors of all towns, to live 
even for a moment, intoxicated with pride 
and pleasure in the arms of enchanting and 
voluptuous Nature. 

The same happens among ourselves. The 
Catalonian sees over again the Roman inva- 
sion a hundred times in his leathern buckler. 
The Asturian, without having the culture of 
Brutus or Cato, without hoping that Plutarch 
will relate and Lucian sing his achievements, 
prefers deatk to serfdom ; the Navarrese from 
the high mountains will think over the old 
conquests of his people, and again make the 
soldiers of Charlemagne bite the dust; the 
Biscayan preserves through so many revolu- 
tions and so many ages laws and usages 
which have patriarchal characters, and an- 
cient and purely primitive language, like the 
smooth and smiling beach of the Mediterra- 
nean, accessible to all vessels and nations, 
with its azure waves and its silvery foam, its 
golden sands, and its graceful slopes, its 
olives, its myrtles, and its laurels; tinted by 
that dazzling light whose reflections give to 
the mountain-chains their metallic touches, 
and to the east and the west those rosy clouds 
of indescribable beauty, to the stars and the 
wake of vessels their scintillation ; while the 
air is fragrant with the intoxicating breath 
of flowers and balmy with the soft breeze of 
summer; and people from all ends of the 
earth, vessels from all parts, come to her 
shores, which open and give themselves up 
of free-will, or force, now to the sword, now 
to persuasion. 

Thus it is in the history of the Spanish 
peninsula, as in the Italian peninsula, the 
northern cities form a nationality, and those 
of the south make it illustrious. The moun- 
tains of the north will be historic regions, 
the Conservative regions—if it is permitted 
so to speak, the southern shores will be the 
Liberal regions—the regions, so to speak, 
humanitarian. The one will give the people 
its proper and peculiar character, the second 
will succeed in bringing the people into com- 
munication with the other nations of the 
earth. The rude and vigorous Italians of the 
north, realizing the dream of fifteen centu- 
ries, sustain the independence of united Italy, 
as the inhabitants of the mountains of Cova- 
dunga, of San Juan de la Pefia, of the steep 
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and rocky Sobrarbe, descend to the plains 
with the impetuosity of their rivers to form 
the Iberian nationality. And, as by Rosas, 
by Sagunto, by Denia, by Tarragona, by Cal- 
mpe, by Algeciras, by Cadiz, came the Greeks, 
nthe Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, the Ro- 
mans, the Moors, by the southern shores of 
Italy came almost all the invadersy from 
those who founded Magna Grecia in the 
Strait of Messina and in the Gulf of Taranto, 
to those who founded the Spanish monarchy 
in the plains of Etna and Vesuvius. 

And in Naples, all that exists of modern 
life recalls Spain—our Spain ; so that we al- 
ymest believe we are in Barcelona, in Valeycia, 
er even in Madrid, when we see lattices and 
balconies, and the houses painted of differ- 
ent colors, and the monuments of the age 
of Alphonso V. or of Carlos IIL, so much of 
all that antique life which is to us more fa- 
miliar—much more than the Italy civilized by 
the arms of Rome, the Italy civilized by the 
word of Greece. 

Parthenope is Grecian—completely, abso- 
lutely Grecian. There the eternal harmony 
between the soul of man and the universe 
which surrounds him will never be broken 
or dissolved ; true secret of the excellence of 
the Hellenic life not told in history. Na- 
ples appears to float in the ether of which 
Euripides sung, and to be filled with the 
choirs of the Muses and the melodies of Apol- 
lo; the waters have raised above their shin- 
ing surface the golden ships, in which went 
the processions or Greek theories celebrated 
in the banquet of Plato; the isles seem to re- 
tain on their marble brows, like the antique 
Cytherwa, the kiss of the goddess new-born 
in the snowy foam of the waves ; those coasts 
outlined as if by a compass, and those moun- 
tains in harmonious proportions with all their 
surroundings, preserve the rbythm and the 
geometry of Euclid and Pythagoras ; the Med- 
iterranean is calmly sleeping there, not only 
to repeat all the shades of the luminous heav- 
ens, but to sport with the nymphs, with the 
sirens, with the divinities, whose temples, 
crowned with sea-weed, with pearls and corals, 
are seen at each moment in the rays of sun- 
light on the variegated sands, within the 
transparent sea-borders. And man is upon 
that earth, under that heaven, like the antique 
god on the sacred stone of his altar, and un- 
der the roof of his temple; there Nature is 
clear, transparent in relief, like that ancient 
classic conscience, like that Hellenic language, 
the most distinct and precise, the richest and 
most harmonious of all human languages; 
there all these are invited to give themselves 
up to universal life, all to join the chorus of 
songs, the dances for the multitude, the Del- 
phic courses, the Pythian games, the athletic 
and gymnastic exercises, the Grecian life— 
serene as its art—ruled by music and geome- 
try, devoted to make of each body a perfect 
sculpture, of each soul a transparent heaven 
—a life in complete and eternal peace with 
Nature, that chisels, carves, and paints itself, 
and submits itself to the spirit and to the con- 
ceptions and forces of man. 

I have not beheld the beauties of the trop- 
ics, but I have heard them glowingly described 
by those who have seen and admired them. 
I have a friend who is an insatiable and un- 





tiring traveler, who frequently speaks to me 
of Cuba, of Hayti, of Brazil, and, above all, 
of the island of Java, that assemblage of 
volcanoes. All these must be beautiful, ter- 
ribly beautiful. Our trees would appear like 
ladies’ bouquets by the: side of those gigan- 
tic trees, which are there in harmony with 
the landscape. Our rivers are but bubbling 
brooks in comparison with the great waters 
of India and Peru. Our flora dwarfed and 
miserable compared with that of the tropics, 
overflowing with sap and perfume. I have 
figured to myself a thousand times, on read- 
ing the narratives of great travelers, that 
island of Java, with its granite foundations, 
with its basaltic mountains, with its chain of 
volcanoes, its shore covered with madrepores 
and polypi; sylvan groves and woods over- 
grown with jungle; boiling rivers drained 
from the mountains of fire, and flowing into 
the immensity of the ocean; tempestuous 
days whose lightnings are fires, whose thun- 
ders let loose from the heavens their electric 
floods ; nights illuminated, not only by the 
stars and constellations, but by the great fire- 
flies which dart about in all directions like 
clouds of animated aérolites ; the cocoa-trees 
rising from the waters, sometimes from the 
waves, and rearing their lofty heads, crowned 
with fruit ; the waving palm-trees ; the bam- 
boos at the foot of the gigantic plane-trees, 
through whose trunks flow the liquid amber ; 
the leaves and the branches of this luxuriant 
vegetation interlacing so thickly as to form 
a perpetual shade, inhabited by green-eyed 
tigers and monstrous bats with immense 
wings; the open country, covered with plan- 
tations of tobacco, tea, coffee, and spices, 
which intoxicate us with their sap, their es- 
sences, and their exhalations, and perfume 
the atmosphere; the entire earth producing 
and devouring beings in continual and reck- 
less extravagance, as if that extraordinary 
development of Nature were the madness, the 
delirium, the frenzy of existence. 

Beautiful it must be, most beautiful, but 
with all its fascinations man has reduced and 
conquered it. How different from the tran- 
quil seas, whose waves wash rocky islands; 
from the harmonious coasts, which are ever 
hospitably open to the winds and waters; 
from the elm-trees, between whose graceful 
columns are festooned the flexible shoots of 
the vine, twining around them their soft 
green tendrils; from the artistic flora of the 
Mediterranean coasts—a flora of surpassing 
richness of color; the jasmine interlaced with 
the passion-flower, the verbena at the foot of 
the myrtle; in the hollow of the valley the 
olive, the pomegranate, the fig, the orange, 
and lemon trees. Beside the torrent the rose- 
bay; on the mountains the sage, the thyme, 
the rosemary, the dwarf apple-tree, the arnica 
—all with healing or restorative powers ; over 
the flowers the butterflies in their gay idle- 
ness, the bee with his industry, and the sweet 
and gentle air tempered by the sun in winter, 
by the breeze in summer ; with the unceasing 
warbling of birds, with their gorgeous plu- 
mage. Humanity will always delight in this 
lovely and luxuriant Nature, which invigorates 
with its warmth, nourishes with juicy fruits, 
regales with its odors, refreshes with its 
zephyrs, which bronzes and heals with its 





sunshine, which enchants with the ¢ 

beauty of its seas, and that rosy light oye 
its hills, and the view of its horizon, and 
the architectural perfection of its mountsip. 
chains; Nature, in which man lives as the 
faun in his ivy-covered grotto, and bathes as 
Silenus in the crystal of his fountains! 

We all feel ourselves an integral part of 
the universe. We understand the near relg. 
tionship which exists between Nature and the 
soul. The minerals furnish the basis of oy 
skeleton. Iron enters into our veins, colors 
and warms our blood. Even on beholding 
the human body we observe its relations and 
harmonies with the planets. This connection 
is still greater in the superior spheres of life, 
all animated creatures have affinities, physi. 
cal, chemical, and physiological, with this 
human body, which includes them, crowns 
and perfects them. On all sides we feel our. 
selves united to the universe, and in relation 
also with the far-distant star, lost in the im. 
mensity of the heavens, as well as with the 
humble flower trampled beneath our feet, 
We are one with all beings; and shall we not 
acknowledge the closeness of the tie which 
binds us to our own species? Shall it be 
more easy and agreeable to us to feel our. 
selves one with the mineral, the vegetable, 
with the inferior animals, than with the rest 
of humanity, on whose brows is the light of 
the spirit? And if we acknowledge ourselves 
united to other men by the fundamental iden. 
tity of Nature, how can we explain war and 
slavery? How the desire of corrupting, of ' 
enslaving, of conquering, of exterminating, 
which causes suffering to so many human 
beings, is so detrimental and so hateful to 
those who are in all things our equals? In 
this smiling land of Naples we remember its 
history. The pride of some, the tyranny en- 
gendered by that pride; and of others the 
serfdom, the degradation, the moral and ma- 
terial misery. Do I not see before me the 
Gulf of Baiw, where Nero, in his impious 
cruelty, assassinated his mother; where Cali- 
gula, in his madness and folly, called upon 
the moon to share his couch; and do I not 
also behold the cone of Vesuvius, where 
Spartacus summoned the gladiators, telling 
them that, instead of turning their swords 
against each other, they should bury them in 
the hearts of their tyrants ? 

Let us give ourselves up to the contem- 
plation of this beautiful panorama of the 
Campagna and of the city. I seem to have 
it now before my eyes. We are in the last 
days of April. The green and tender leaves 
cover the branches. The sea and the heavens 
smile joyfully. Toward the east, their snow- 
crowned crests outlined against the clear 
azure of the sky, are the Apennines, some- 
times vanishing in clouds and again appear- 
ing in the ether; before us, toward the shore, 
at the northeast, is the truncated pyramid of 
Vesuvius, and on whose sides, composed of 
lava and metallic rocks of dark crystals, the 
light shows shades of violet, blue, and lilac, 
which are almost magical; near the volcano, 
a mass of beautiful and verdant hills, is Cape 
Campanella ; on the borders of the sea, among 
groves of olives and lemon-trees, of oak-trees 
and figs, of laurels and myrtles, are Castella- 
mare and Sorrento, white as doves; toward 
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the central curve of this vast amphitheatre, 
frst the solitary ruins of Pompeii, then those 
thickly-peopled villages of Portici and Torre 
del Greco, surrounded with lovely country- 
geats and blooming gardens extending for 
many leagues; toward the west, Naples, 
ymong her wharves of commerce, where ves- 
sels are grouped in hundreds, and boats in 
thousands ; and then the Riviera di Chiaja, 
with beautiful and shady promenades, wonder- 
ful statues, and marble temples, bordered by 
a line of palaces, grandly picturesque with 
their flat roofs and balconies; behind these 
are villas, gardens, towns, a row of little vol- 
canic cones forming graceful undulations ; 
and beyond, green hills, on whose summits are 
churches, monasteries, castles, and all kinds 
of monuments, at whose foot are extended 
woods and forests on graceful slopes ; farther 
to the west is the grotto of Posilippo, cele- 
brated for the tomb of Virgil—a genius which 
reposes there as in its proper home; still 
more westward the Cape Miseno, sung by the 
poets, eternally beloved by artists; the whole 
bathed in that rosy light which gives an un- 
earthly aspect to the snows of the Apennines 
and to the smoke of Vesuvius; and toned by 
that sea of an almost indescribable azure, 
studded and made more beautiful by those 
towering islands which raise their lovely heads 
to watch, to woo, to adorn the goddess of 
sirens, the divine Parthenope. 





GERMAN OPERA-HOUSES. 
(With Views, page 240.) 


ALF a century ago, the large cities of 
Germany, notwithstanding the great 
interest which the people in general took in 
theatrical affairs, could boast of but few fine 
opera-houses. In effect, most of the histri- 
onic temples in the Fatherland, at that time, 
were hardly worthy of the name ; and Iffland, 
Esslair, and other eminent German actors, 
bad to play in dingy old buildings, ill venti- 
lated, poorly lighted, and with accommoda- 
tions for only a limited number of spectators. 
Friedrich von Schiller’s splendid tragedies were 
first presented to the public in the old Stadt- 
Theater at Manheim, the wretched and rickety 
appearance of which was as marked as was 
the fame of its actors. During the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, Lessing, the 
great critic, was for years superintendent of 
the Hamburg Theatre, still standing, the 
repulsive and insignificant appearance of 
which is in striking contrast with the numer- 
ous elegant edifices by which it is surrounded. 
Napoleon I. entertained his “ pit of kings” at 
Erfurt, in 1808, in a structure in which at the 
present time even managers of third-rate the- 
atres would hesitate to play. Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, even during the reign of the art- 
loving Carl von Dalberg, one of the most 
liberal patrons of dramatic art that ever lived 
in Germany, had to content itself with an 
opera-house so bad-looking and ill-constructed 
that, many years afterward, Rachel refused to 
playinit. And even the Berlin Opera-House 
erected by Frederick the Great in the early 
part of his reign, and which at that time was 
considered one of the finest in Europe, not- 
withstanding its imposing dimensions and the 





tasteful and lavish manner with which its in- 
terior was decorated, has eince then been far 
eclipsed by less-famed structures in second- 
rate cities. Finally, Weimar, the Athens of 
Germany, even while Goethe was manager of 
its theatre, had only a diminutive opera-house 
capable of holding but a few hundred specta- 
tors. 

It is a singular fact that, after the final 
overthrow of Napoleon L., in 1815, while dra- 
matic art in Germany unquestionably under- 
went a serious decline, and while Iffland, Za- 
charias Werner, and Esslair, were, succeeded 
by no less gifted tragedians, theatrical archi- 
tecture in the Fatherland was cultivated by 
its princes with a predilection strangely con- 
trasting with the general apathy that had 
hitherto been manifested in this respect; and 
now there is not even a third-rate city in any 
part of Germany, from the shores of the Bal- 
tic to the Alps of the Tyrol, that has not an 
elegant opera-house. 

By far the most imposing of these edifices 
is the New Opera-House of Vienna—undoubt- 
edly the most splendid building that has been 
erected in any part of Austria during the reign 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph. Its front, as 
represented in the centre of the accompanying 
engraving, is most imposing; and nothing can 
be more tasteful, or, at the same time, more 
convenient, than the style in which its interior 
is fitted up, decorated, and arranged. In ef- 
fect, it would be considered the model opera- 
house of the world, in most respects, but for 
the fact that a serious mistake was made by 
the architect Senter in laying the foundations. 
After it had been opened to the public for 
about a year, it was discovered that the 
ground underneath the central part of the 
building was gradually but surely giving 
way; and, although energetic steps were at 
once taken to remedy the evil, the difficulties 
could not be overcome, and Senter, the archi- 
tect, who had derived fame and honors from 
this brilliant creation of his artistic genius, 
was plunged by this misfortune into such 
profound despair that he sought a voluntary 
death by drowning himself in the Danube. 
This opera-house has seats for three thousand 
persons. Nearly all the great singers of the 
day have appeared, since it was first opened, 
in 1866, on its superbly fitted-up stage. 

A truly handsome structure, also, is the 
Royal Opera-House, at Hanover. It was 
erected in the early part of the reign of the 
last and unfortunate monarch of the house of 
Brunswick-Liineburg, George V., who lost his 
throne and his country—a result of the events 
of 1866. Blind from an accident in his youth, 
his principal solace was operatic music. In 
consequence, he lavished large sums of money 
upon his opera-houses, the performances in 
which were considered equal to those of any 
theatre in Europe. Among the members of 
the orchestra was Joachim, the greatest of 
living violinists; and its leader was Heinrich 
Marschner, the composer of “The Vampire,” 
“The Templar and the Jewess,” and other 
very popular operas. It is said that ex-King 
George V., in his exile at Hietzing, regrets 
nothing so much as the loss of this magnifi- 
cent theatre. Since he was dispossessed by 
the King of Prussia, the latter has made 
energetic efforts to keep up the excellent 





character of the house; but it is said that’ 
these efforts bave been fruitless, and that little 
remains of its former greatness but its grace- 
ful and magnificent walls. 

A less showy though very beautiful struct- 
ure is the New Royal Theatre of Berlin (das * 
Neue Schauspielhaus), It was erected in the 
year 1819, by the famous architect Schinkel, - 
and has a striking Ionian portico, to which « 
you ascend on a broad staircase of twarty-- 
eight steps. There is a lavish display of 
sculptures on the front, from the renowned 
workshops of Rauch and Tieck. The interior 
contains a theatrical hall with seats for fifteem 
hundred persons, and a fine concert-hall with 
equally-capacious accommodations for the 
public. The ceiling was frescoed by Wilhelm 
von Schadow; and the concert-hall by Dah- 
ling, Kléber, and Hensel. It was here that 
Henrietta Sontag achieved her first triumphs, 
and that the modern German drama had its 
palmiest days. The portico and staircase of 
the Berlin Theatre have frequently been the 
scene of able incidents during critical 
periods in the history of the city. On the 
19th of March, 1848, during the bloody revo- 
lution, the present Emperor William fied up: 
the steps, and escaped from the infuriated 
populace of the capital through a “ back-door,” 
whence he gained the road leading to Span- 
dau, and succeeded in reaching his castle. 

The ducal theatre at Brunswick is a plain 
yet very attractive edifice, the simple and ele- 
gant proportions of which are rendered more 
striking by the manner in which the grounds 
surrounding it have been laid out. The Bruns- 
wick Theatre has always borne a very honor- 
able name in the dramatic annals of Germany, 
and in 1831, during the insurrection which 
led to the forcible dethronement of the eccen- 
tric Duke Charles, who has since become 
famous throughout the world as the owner 
of one of the finest collections of diamonds, 
the beautiful building was the principal scene 
of the violent popular demonstration in con- 
sequence of which the duke had to flee from 
his dominions. 

Munich excels by the graceful and chaste 
style of its public buildings, and its Royal 
Theatre is one of the finest among them. It 
was built in 1823, by the illustrious Leo von 
Kleuze, to whom the city is indebted for 
some of its most beautiful architectural mon- 
uments, on the site on which the old theatre 
had burned down three years before. The 
dimensions of the building are very large, 
and its interior has been superbly decorated 
by the chisel of Schwanthaler, and the pencil 
of Moritz von Schwind. 

Carlsruhe, the charming little capital of 
the grand-duchy of Baden, the paradise of 
Germany, has an elegant and spacious opera- 
house, which was erected about twenty years 
ago on the site of the old theatre, destroyed 
by fire on the 28th of February, 1847. The 
conflagration broke out during one of the per- 
formances, and the flames made such rapid 
progress that a great many persons perished 
in a few minutes after the first alarm had 
been given. The Carlsruhe Opera-House holds 
two thousand spectators, and its management, 
which has Jong becn in the hands of Carl von 
Devrient, is regarded as one of the best and 
most successful in Germany. 
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Until recently, Darmstadt, the capital of 
the grand - duchy of Hesse, boasted of one of 
the finest theatres in Germany, but this fa- 
mous histrionic temple was destroyed by fire 
two years ago, and since then the people of 
Darmstadt have been vainly clamoring for 
the reérection of the edifice, which formerly 
was the pride and principal attraction of their 
city. 
"The new Stadt-Theater of Leipsic, the city 
of booksellers, one of the intellectual centres 
of the Fatherland, is probably better adapted 
for dramatic purposes than any other building 
of the same description in Germany. It is a 
truly imposing pile, and its noble Corinthian 
front charms both by its massive proportions 
and graceful symmetry. The interior is prin- 
cipally remarkable by the sumptuously-fitted- 
up foyer, which surrounds the stage and the 
pit, so that the spectators, between the acts, 
can promenade in rooms which in many re- 
spects resemble the halls of the Winter Garden 
at St. Petersburg. The Leipsic Theatre was 
formerly under the management of the gifted 
Heinrich Laube, and has always maintained 
the highest rank in Germany. 

But all these splendid and convenient 
structures will be surpassed and eclipsed by 
the new opera-house now in due course of 
erection at Dresden, the capital of Saxony, 
which, when completed, will be one of the 
largest and most sumptuous theatres in Eu- 
rope. Millions of dollars have already been 
spent upon this costly structure. When fin- 
ished, it will seat nearly four thousand per- 
sons. Its interior will be lavishly decorated 
by the best of German painters and sculptors. 





THIRD AUDITOR AND CLERKS. 


HERE Pennsylvania Avenue diverges 

on Fifteenth Street, the Capitol hav- 
ing been left a mile behind, and the White 
House, with its grounds, being descried for a 
moment, at the turning, some two hundred 
rods in front, stands in Washington the Treas- 
ury. It is one of our finest public buildings. 
If the present architect had not been ham- 
pered by the original design he would have 
made it the most beautiful edifice in the city. 
The north, south, and west fronts are archi- 
tecturally perfect. That colonnade on the 
east, built with old Virginia notions and of 
perishable Virginia stone, unsightly, incon- 
venient, and unsafe, forming neither peristyle 
nor polystyle, will be substituted by some- 
thing more in harmony with the rest at some 
future day, and the nation will have one speci- 
men of architecture to be proud of, 

Toward this great structure many hun- 
dred men and women may be seen rap.dly 
tending—a few in private carriages, more in 
street-cars, and the greater number on foot— 
from half-past eight till nine any week-day 
morning, the public holidays excepted, of the 
whole year. They are Treasury clerks, In- 
terspersed in the hurrying crowd are certain 
dignitaries—the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Treasurer, Auditors, and Controllers, 
heads of bureaus and chief clerks, Assistant 
Secretary and Vice-Treasurer—but mainly the 
Moving crowd consists of government clerks. 
Perhaps a more heterogeneous collection could 





not be found in the wide world. Individuals 
who compose it come from all the States. 
Some are foreigners. Many have occupied 
distinguished positions. They are of all ages, 
from the boy of twenty to the old man of sev- 
enty. Men who have been members of Con- 
gress, heads of departments, judges in States 
and Territories, eminent lawyers, literary nota- 
bles, Indian commissioners, and even minis- 
ters abroad, are among the number; and min- 
gled with them are widows and daughters of 
army and navy officers, decayed gentlewomen, 
nieces of senators and representatives, cous- 
ins of great contractors, kinswomen of Cabi- 
net officers, and girls, from South and West, 
whose graces have found with men in place 
favor enough to procure for them position. 

At nine o’clock the whole moving mass, 
save a few laggards, is swallowed up by the 
great building, and for six hours the streets 
of Washington are comparatively empty. 
Each unit of the crowd has found its place. 
Auditor and Controller each is in his chair; 
currency-counters bend over their tables ; the 
nervous walk of heads of divisions is heard 
in its tramp from room to room ; huge folios 
are opened, letters are being assorted and 
read, piles of mutilated currency are defiled 
to respective tables ; claims are being investi- 
gated, reports signed, warrants drawn, addi- 
tional testimony examined, arguments of 
claimants or their attorneys considered; and 
the whole Treasury Building, with its number- 
less divisions and thousands of employés, be- 
comes a busy workshop. 

The Treasury is but one of four great cen- 
tres of public business. Besides it there are 
the Interior Building, with its patents and 
pensions; the Post-Office, with its contracts 
and dead letters; and the Capitol, with the 
unfinished business of Congress. Added to 
these are the Agricultural Department, the 
Department of Public Printing, the Educa- 
tional Department, the Department of Public 
Works, and the Indian Department. Each 
has its own work, its clerks, its divisions, its 
particular rules, and its head. With these 
this paper has nothing to do. It is to the 
Treasury that the reader has been “conducted, 
and to the Third Auditor’s department, com- 
prising, in the clerks it employs and the busi- 
ness it does, only a small part of the great 
aggregate of the Treasury disbursements, it 
is that attention is called. 

Stumbling up two pairs of steep, winding 
stairs, groping through long, murky halls, 
tramping over uneven stone floors, shying on 
one side broken furniture and on the other 
offensive smells, through six separate avenues, 
does the thronging multitude reach the third 
story of the vast pile, and portion itself into 
the various rooms. Each person has a desk. 
The floors are carpeted. In winter the vari- 
ous apartments are warmed by steam. In 
some of the rooms are lounges, and, in all, 
comfortable chairs. But ventilation in cold 
weather is bad in many of the offices which 
are not en suite; and the insufficiency of 
cabinets. Their neglect and a short supply 
of water at all seasons, produce revolting 
stenches. Aside from this and from certain 
petty rules which jealous authority is perpet- 
ually imposing, there is much that is pleasant 
and little that is irksome during the six daily 





hours of clerical work. There is friendly 
chat; there are frequent bon-mots; there is 
hearty laughter. Newspapers are read and 
politics discussed by the men—tea sipped and 
scandal talked by the women. Sometimes 
there are fierce discussions upon religious 
subjects. As a universal thing, however, 
there are all the proprieties and courtesies of 
life observed by the gentlemen and ladies of 
the Third Auditor’s office in daily intercourse 
as there would be in a drawing-room. 

At noon, by a sort of common consent, 
half an hour is taken for lunch, either by go- 
ing down to a saloon in the basement or across 
the street. Many of the clerks take this op- 
portunity to snuff fresh air and stretch their 
legs. Five hours and a half of work each 
day does not seem to be an onerous task, but 
I doubt whether an additional hour would pro- 
duce larger results. If the work done were 
merely clerical—if copying documents, or 
transcribing affidavits, or comparing proof- 
sheets, or labeling letters, or recording war- 
rants, were the chief business transacted, as 
many hours of labor might reasonably be de- 
manded of Treasury clerks as book-keepers 
in stores or writers in lawyers’ offices give. 
But one clerk out of every half-dozen in the 
Third Auditor’s office has to furnish brains, 
While five of the whole force are adding to- 
gether columns of figures, or paging letter- 
books, or looking up files, the sixth has an- 
other task to perform. Claims for depreda- 
tions by the army; losses of vessels in gov- 
ernment use; and accounts of disbursing offi- 
cers, each often amounting to millions of dol- 
lars, the settlement of which requires knowl- 
edge of common, international, and marine 
law, and reports upon which, to be signed by 
the Third Auditor, must successfully rebut the 
arguments of astute lawyers by familiarity 
with precedents, adherence to principles, and 
knowledge of statutes, are required of him. 
He works nights; he consults authorities; he 
converses with jurists; he taxes his mind not 
less than the counsel opposed to the govern- 
ment, who may have received five thousand 
dollars as retaining fee. And yet he not only 
has no credit for all this—for that goes to the 
chief, whose head may be more impenetrable 
than a butcher’s block—but he is classified 
under rules made, one would think, for the 
government of school-boys. 

There are nine divisions in the Third Au- 
ditor’s office, each being under the supervision 
of ahead. They are entitled book-keepers’, 
quartermasters’, subsistence, engineer, State 
war claims, horse claims, miscellaneous claims, 
pension, and collection divisions, These are 
so admirably adjusted to each other as parts 
of an harmonious whole that it requires little 
skill to keep them from conflict. There is a 
chief clerk, indeed, but his principal duties 
are to read letters and send for persons in- 
quired after to come to his room, it being a 
pleasant delusion that visitors may not call 
upon the clerks. There is, of course, the 
Auditor, but, beyond signing his name to docu- 
ments, he is too wise to attempt to understand ; 
there is little else for him to do. There are 
nine heads of bureaus or divisions, but no one 
of them knows any thing outside of his own 
limits. It is a great machine, in fact, which 
almost runs of its own accord, and, what is 
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more curious still, which fits its parts to ex- 
actly what it wants them todo. Take, for ex- 
ample, that preéminently respectable division 
—the book-keepers’—with its elderly, mild- 
mannered, and soft-voiced gentleman in black 
to welcome the stranger upon his entrance. 
It consists of three rooms, mainly filled with 
huge folios, where at standing desks some 
dozen clerks keep record of money paid out 
of the Treasury. The universal law of assimi- 
lation rules nowhere more than here. The 
duty of every clerk is accuracy. His answer 
to every question corresponds. He listens 
graciously and answers concisely. Frame 
your words into condensed meaning, and his 
reply will be with sententious brevity. He 
has nothing to show you but ledgers—noth- 
ing to explain to you but figures—no words 
of greeting or departure to spend upon you, 
but a welcome and farewell. The rooms are 
nice; strangers are requested by a placard on 
the door not to expectorate on the carpets; 
and the gray-haired occupants — the oldest 
after a half-century of honorable service gone 
at last—men who command respect from even 
bustling and impatient Congressmen. 

In the long rooms devoted to the accounts 
of quartermasters and commissaries of sub- 
sistence, the stranger finds a striking con- 
trast. Everybody is at some particular work. 
Men pass hurriedly to and fro. Nobody 
knows any business but hisown. Each clerk 
has an account to adjust. Calls for particu- 
lar papers are imperious. Old bundles of re- 
turns are drawn from their pigeon-holes and 
stored back again ; large folio forms are being 
unfolded and examined; vouchers and ab- 
stracts, ration-returns and exhibits, estimates 
for funds and certificates of purchases, ac- 
counts of sales and special requisitions, many 
of them as old as the beginning of the rebel- 
lion, are strewed around on tables, desks, and 
chairs ; and every thing is in apparent confu- 
sion. The standard of manners seems to be 
altered, too. Boots are drawn and men go in 
slippers. Spittoons abound. Two legs of 
many of the chairs are made to do the duty 
of four. To be divested of both coat and 
waistcoat in hot weather, and make the shirt 
do double duty, is not uncommon. Cant 
phrases are in vogue. Clerks address each 
other by their Christian names. Plain talk 
takes the place of euphuisms, and, when occa- 
sion demands, the great Saxon oath with its 
three specifications is not withheld. But the 
government work is done and well done. It 
is just the difference between Young America 
and Old. Mostly men on the better side of 
middle age are employed in the quartermas- 
ters’ and commissaries’ division, and hence, 
the hilarity and freedom of manners for which 
it is known. 

And yet, if hilarity means thorough enjoy- 
ment of story or repartee, genuine humor 
or keen wit—that, for example, which one 
might have relished at Elia’s suppers, or 
grown fat upon in Sydney Smith’s study— 
the young clerks of the Treasury do not mo- 
nopolize it. The laugh you hear as we turn 
backward past the stairs and stop a moment 
outside the door which is numbered fifty-one 
—a laugh so healthy and vigorous, that its 
very roundness and fullness infects the listen- 
er before he knows what produced it, comes 














from a fine old gentleman of sixty-four, once 
a New-York lawyer, measuring swords in 
forensic debate with O’Conor and Brady, and 
afterward a judge in California. A very 
handsome person, with a fine massive head, 
chivalrously polite, and true as steel to his 
friends, one wonders how, toward the close 
of life’s voyage, a man of his abilities should 
have drifted into such a haven. And yet, 
this wonder does not stop with him. Yonder 
venerable gentleman, busily engaged in taking 
notes from a pile of papers, whose intellect is as 
clear and temper as genial as it was when Brig- 
ham Young, twenty years ago, urged him in be- 
half of peace not to leave Salt Lake City, was 
once Chief-Justice of Utah. At the next win- 
dow sits a lawyer of middle age from the 
West, who adjudicates upon those enormous 
claims for steamboat losses during the re- 
bellion, matching his law and logic against 
the acutest solicitors of the country. The 
tall gentleman from New Hampshire has 
charge of railroad accounts; and the portly 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, of miscella- 
neous claims; and the well-dressed young 
man from Ohio, of letters; and the little par- 
son from Connecticut, of horse-claims. In 
these four rooms which open to each other 
there may perhaps be thirty clerks. You 
notice among them a nice love of order and 
a quick instinct for decorum. There are 
probably ten lawyers among them. Their 
business is in a great degree law-business. 
Then there are claims for occupation of real 
estate and transportation over railways, for 
mileage and court-martial fees, for appropria- 
tion of supplies and stores, for losses of 
horses in battle, and for one knows hardly 
what not besides. 

Theré are four classes of clerks in the 
Treasury, at the four different salaries per 
annum of twelve hundred, fourteen hundred, 
sixteen hundred, and eighteen hundred dol- 
lars. These were fixed many years ago, when 
the value of money was greater and the cost 
of living less. Attempts have been made 
once and again to induce Congress to increase 
these amounts, but hitherto unsuccesfully. 
Civil service is worse paid in the United 
States than in any civilized country in the 
world. It seems to be a principle that, as 
long as you can fill the offices at present pay, 
irrespective of qualifications, you need not 
increase it. If the same principle were acted 
upon in farming or merchandising, at tks 
workshop or on the railway, every far-seeing 
man would at once discount the result. Poor 
work would follow; neglect would become 
the rule; temptations to peculation would in- 
crease ; dishonesty, which is foster-brother 
to ill-paid labor, would be at a premium ; and 
toil would have an additional reason for con- 
troversy with capital. 

Civil-service examinations do not and can- 
not remedy the evil of underpaid work. In 
fact, they remedy no evil. What has the 
battle of New Orleans, the date of which the 
applicant may have given correctly, to do 
with settling a ruie about evidence? or the 
last State admitted into the Union with requi- 
sites for obtaining a pension? or the cor- 
rect addition of a column of figures with a 
fraudulent claim? or the spelling of the word 
“ peddler” with settling letters of administra- 








tion? or the conjugating of a verb with de. 
tecting a forgery? Nothing whatever. What 
is wanted is simply to put and keep compe. 
tent men, at an adequate remuneration, with. 
out fear of removal for unsubstantial reasons, 
with fair recognition of their services, and 
with men of capacity over them, in the re 
sponsible positions the Treasury has to be 
filled. And this cun be done only, as it is 
done in all successful private business, by a 
single head. Perhaps this is impossible in 
our form of government. - Perhaps no rule 
ean be devised by which good clerks can be 
retained in service and inefficient clerks dis. 
charged—appointments be made from merit, 
and rejections follow upon incapacity—audi- 
tors be selected for their fitness and retained 
for the value of their experience. It may be 
so. But so long as it is, the negro clergy. 
man’s remark about his ministry will be too 
largely true of work done for government— 
“ Yes, sah, poor pay make poor preach !” 

Let us pass from these dark centre halls 
of the Treasury, toward its southern front, 
Here are more spacious apartments, better. 
lighted entries, and more convenient fittings, 
From the windows there breaks upon the 
view a prospect of varied beauty hardly sur. 
passed by Richmond Hill, where the poet 
Thomson wrote “The Seasons,” and the 
Prince of Wales indited his passionate letters 
to Mrs, Fitzherbert. Before us, as we stand 
at the central window looking out through 
grand pillared monoliths and across plaza 
and parterre, is the finest landscape-garden in 
America. Yonder, flowing on at the foot of 
the long slope, now hidden by forests, now 
bathing in green meadows, is the broad Po- 
tomac ; and, across its waters, flashing in the 
sunlight, are the red-soiled highlands of Vir- 
ginia. Far down in the distance, scarcely to 
be descried, is the little port of Alexandria; 
and here, almost at your feet, stands the un- 
finished monument, destined at some future 
day to be the tallest and proudest column in 
the world. And where the long-railed drive 
sweeps its curvilinear course toward the still- 
a-building State, and War, and Navy Depart- 
ments, there are to be seen on one side the 
White House, with its Louis-Quatorze garden 
in front, and on the other side lawns and 
woodlands, meadows and pastures, coppices 
and rural walks. If completed as begun, 
there will be no more perfect tout ensemble of 
architectural and horticultural beauty com- 
bined, either at the castle at Windsor or the 
palace at Versailles. 

On the east corner of this gorgeous south 
frontage of the Treasury is the office of the 
Third Auditor. A spacious, well-aired, and 
somewhat luxurious apartment — furnished 
showily, as if a sybarite and not a servant (of 
the public) were to occupy it, with ewers for 
ablutions, and sofas for loungings, and (Aor- 
resco referens /) spittoons for expectoratings. 
It needs law-books only, over which Atkinson 
used to pore and on which Wilson used to 
pound, the one contriving, the other enfore- 
ing an unanswerable argument to save Uncle 
Sam’s strong-box from depletion, to make it 
perfect. Across the passage is the conveD- 
ient-room of the chief clerk, where an under 
clerk makes records of letters received and 
sent, and a messenger takes orders to come 
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and go. Farther on is the file-department, 
where thousands of “settlements,” for want 
of shelves, lumber the floor ; and, nearer by, 
the stationery-room, which enriches contract- 
ors for printing and paper. In the other 
direction is the engineer’s department, where 
accounts for constructing roads and building 
bridges, surveying coasts and examining lakes, 
repairing harbors and dredging rivers, pur- 
chasing boats and improving sea-coasts, span- 
ning streams and restoring breakwaters, oc- 
eupy the attention of numerous clerks. Fol- 
lowing on, and opening doors on either side, 
itis alla busy hive. Here a dozen men are 
tracing maps; there twice that number of 
women are copying letters. In one apart- 
ment busy fingers gather duplicates in files ; 
in another, droning voices of readers compare 
originals with copies. Pensions and pay- 
ments, claims and settlements, vouchers, differ- 
ence sheets, requisitions, and audits, like the 
titles of books in a circulating library, or the 
names of securities at the Stock Exchange, 
are in every mouth. 

There is great fascinatéon, nevertheless, 
in Washington official life. It is an island 
of the sirens, and, unless sbunned with the 
firmness of Ulysses, nine times in ten proves 
fatal. I know a captain in the regular army, 
dependent on his pay, who gave all up for the 
brief tenure of a paltry government office. I 
ean count by name a score of lawyers, college 
graduates, young men of sterling worth, save 
in the one element of mettle, who are blight- 


ing all their future by the Circean intoxica-. 


tion of office life, and they are representa- 
tives of probably two hundred others. I am 
acquainted with men in middle life—men of 
real ability, whom the world needs—men 
whose success would be more certain than 
that of a strong swimmer to reach an easy 
shore—who linger year after year in Wash- 
ington official-life, because they lack the 
courage to take the plunge. There is no 
grave so deep for all a man’s future, no burial 
of hopes so mournful, no resurrection so im- 
possible, as that which comes to a government 
clerk when he takes his oath of allegiance. 
As Margery Fleming said of the multiplica- 
tion-table, and especially of eight times eight, 
“It is more than human nature can bear!” 


N. 8. Dopex. 





HEART’S CONTENT. 


I. 
HERE is an isle far over troublous seas, 
Above whose valleys bluest skies are bent, 
Where sweetest flowers perfume the pleasant 


leas— 
Men call it Heart’s Content. 


And every prow that rides the sea of life 
Toward that dear, distant isle is turned for 


aye, 


In. 
Oft in the midmost ocean bark meets bark, 
And, as they pass, from each the challenge 
sent 
Comes back the same across the waters dark : 
“ We steer for Heart’s Content!” 


iv. 
For many an isle there is so like, so like, 
The mystic goal of all that travail sore, 
That oft the wave-worn keels on strange sands 
strike, 
And find an alien shore. 


v. 
But ever as the anchor drops, and sails 
From off the storm-strained yards are all 
unbent, 
From the tall mast-head still the watcher hails : 
**Lo! yonder!—Heart’s Content!” 


vi. 
And so, once more the prow is seaward set, 
Hearts still hope on, though waves roll dark 
around ; 
And on the stern men write the name ‘ Re- 
gret,”” 
And fare forth, outward-bound. 


Barton Grey. 





THE MUNICIPALITY OF 
PARIS. 


HE Hotel-de-Ville is us much an object 

of wonder now that it stands a gigantic 
ruin on the borders of the Seine, as when, in 
all its pride of age, decoration, and historic 
illustration, it welcomed czars and sultans to 
the magnificent hospitalities of the city of 
Paris. It is befitting that, as is proposed, it 
should be restored to as nearly its former 
state as architectural art can effect ; for the 
Hdtel-de-Ville is the symbol, and has been 
for centuries the centre of the Parisian mu- 
nicipal government. The spot upon which it 
stands seems in a manner devoted by a kind 








of consecration to this end. As long ago as 
1357 the municipality purchased the old pal- 
ace of Philip Augustus, the “ Maison aux 
Piliers,” for its offices; and it was on the 
site of the Maison aux Piliers that the present 
HOdtel-de-Ville was reared a little less than 
two centuries afterward. The municipality 
of Paris, therefore, have occupied the same 
spot continuously—excepting the brief tur- 
bulent periods when it has suffered abeyance 
—for over five hundred years. The Hdtel-de- 
Ville bas, during this time, undergone many 
vicissitudes, some mutilation, and consider- 
able architectural changes. In the wars of 
the Fronde it was hacked and scarred ; in the 
time of Napoleon III. they still pointed out 
to you the broken plaster, and even the bul- 
lets stuck in the walls, which betrayed the 
violences here of the first revolution: it re- 
mained for the Commune of 1871 to reduce 
this noble structure to a picturesque shell. 
Under Louis Philippe the Hétel-de-Ville re- 





Through treacherous calms and stormy shoals 
of strife 
Holding its doubtful way. 





ceived large additions, increasing its size four- 
fold ; and, as the power exercised within its 
walls was second only to that proceeding from 








the Louvre, so in grandeur it was excelled only 
by that successively piled-up monument of 
royal and imperial greatness. Even before 
the Maison aux Piliers was purchased for 
municipal purposes, the quarter of the Cha- 
telet seems to have been the municipal cen- 
tre; for, in the same neighborhood the city 
government met, very early in the Valois era, 
at the “Maison de la Marchandise.” Paris 
has its separate quarters for royalty —the 
quarter of the Louvre; for education, the 
university quarter over the river; for the 
men of business, the quarter of the Bourse ; 
and for the municipality and police, the quar- 
ters of the Chatelet and of the Quai des Or. 
fevres. 

It was at the Hétel-de-Ville, until its de. 

struction by fire in the dying days of the 
Commune, that the virtual vice-emperor, as 
far as Paris is concerned, the Prefect of the 
Seine, had his headquarters, and that all the 
offices of the municipality were situated ; and 
few changes of any importance in the munici- 
pality have been made since Napoleon III. 
was succeeded by M. Thiers and the Ver- 
sailles Assembly. The Prefect of the Seine 
is still possessed of essentially the same pow- 
ers as those which the famous Haussmann 
exercised with results so brilliant and an ex- 
penditure so extravagant. He is created in the 
same manner by the executive power, and 
holds his office subject to the discretion of 
the president, as Baron Haussmann did under 
the emperor. The other cities and towns of 
France are governed by mayors, while the 
departments or counties within which the 
towns are included, are presided over by pre- 
fects. But Paris is important enough to be 
itself a department, to be governed by a pre- 
fect, and to be divided into no less than 
twenty mayoral districts, or arrondissements, 
Paris, in short, is controlled by a special gov- 
ernment of its own ; it is an exception to the 
rule of French municipal government ; it is 
necessary that the volcanic capital should be 
directly under the control of the national ex- 
ecutive, and should be provided with a strin- 
gent system not applied to less dangerous 
centres. The Department of the Seine com- 
prises Paris and the suburban towns of 
Sceaux and St.-Denis only, being bounded by 
the hills of Sévres on the south, and the river 
itself on the north and west; in 1860, the 
communes lying within the enceinée of the for- 
tifications were annexed to the city. 

The prefect, as has been said, is the ap- 
pointee of the president of the republic; and, 
under him and the Minister of the Interior, 
his powers are very large. His duties are ex- 
ecutive and administrative, and are a combi- 
nation of those confided to prefects and to 
mayors in other parts of France. He has 
control over all the public works, being armed 
in this respect with the attributes of the Eng- 
lish Commissioners of Works, and of our own 
Commissioners of Public Buildings and super- 
intendents of streets; and what use Baron 
Haussmann made of thie authority may be 
seen in the spacious new boulevards and 
streets constructed during his wdileship. He 
has charge of the churches, barracks, hospi- 
tals, markets. He manages the financial con- 
cerns of Paris, imposes the taxes, excise du- 
ties, and local octroi, or tariff; is the head of 
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the Chamber of Commerce ; is trustee of the 
domains of the state within his jurisdiction, 
aud superintends the /fées, amusements, and 
theatres. It must be noted, on the other hand, 
that the department of public security — 
the administration of the police—is not with- 
in the scope of his authority. The prefecture 
of police is an organization apart, existing 
side by side with the municipality, and under 
the direct control of the Minister of the In- 
terior. The prefect of police is appointed by 
the minister, and is responsible, not to the 
municipal, but to the national authority. It 
has been judged prudent, in a word, to make 
this a department by itself. 

A Council of the Prefecture, composed of 
five members, and a municipal and depart- 
mental commission, numbering sixty-eight, 
complete, with the Prefect of the Seine, the 
municipality of Paris. Both these bodies 
have hitherto been the nominees of the gov- 
ernment, and the latter is the Council-Gen- 
eral, or governing body of the Department 
of the Seine. The municipal council of each 
of the twenty arrondissements, or mayoral 
districts of Paris, are composed of the gen- 
tlemen who thus represent them in the com- 
mission. The mayors, however, are little 
more than official notaries, and have little or 
no executive authority. Their chief duties 
relate to the registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages. The municipal and depart- 
mental commission is rather administrative 
than executive. The prefect is the real pow- 
er, and, while he is advised, he is not con- 
trolled by the council of eight. The commis- 
sion is divided into bureaux, or committees, 
who, under the prefect’s direction, carry 
out the municipal measures decided upon. 
There is a bureau for patents, translations, 
sales, purchases, and salaries; one for schools, 
infant asylums, libraries, and churches ; one 
for commercial affairs, the Bourse, and trade ; 
one for the militia, houses of correction, bar- 
racks, firemen, and recruiting; one for fétes 
and amusements; one for deeds, archives, 
nominations of municipal officers, expenses, 
sale and purchase of land; one for weights 
and measures, the ocfroi, and regulation of 
street-trade ; one for hospitals and other 
sanitary and eleemosynary institutions; one 
on electoral matters; and others for con- 
structing ways, bridges, canals, distribution 
of gas and water, building regulations, taxes 
and outlay of municipal funds, and for ac- 
counts.* Thus all the administrative func- 
tions are divided up among the communal 
and departmental commission, which, under 
the empire, corresponded to the departments 
and bureaux of the state, the prefect repre- 
senting the emperor in the municipal organi- 
zation. Each arrondissement is also provided 
with a municipal council, which carries out 
the local measures ordained by the central 
authority. These arrondissements date from 
the year 1795, when a new form was given to 
the divisions and municipal system of Paris. 
Previous to that period Paris had been di- 
vided simply into quartiers, In the thirteenth 
“ gentury there were four of these quarters, 
namely, the city (on the island in the Seine, 
ancient Lutéce), the university, the town (La 
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Ville), and the parish of Saint-Jacques la 
Boucherie. In the fifteenth century this 
number bad increased to eight; there were 
sixteen in 1642, seventeen in 1702, twenty in 
1789, in which year Paris was divided into 
sixty districts for the elections to the States- 
General, and forty-eight in 1793. In 1795, 
on the organization of the Directory, twelve 
arrondissemenis were created, each with four 
“ quarters ;” finally, in 1860, when the out- 
lying suburbs were annexed, the number of 
arrondissements, each with four “ quarters,” 
as before, was increased to the present num- 
ber, twenty. A brief statement of the sums 
spent by the municipality of Paris, practical- 
ly under the sole direction of the prefect, in 
his turn responsible alone to the Minister of 
the Interior, may not be uninteresting. The 
annual receipts are on an average between 
two hundred and forty and two hundred and 
sixty million francs, the population of the 
city being rather less than two million souls. 
Under Baron Haussmann the expenditures 
were about as follows: for public ways, the 
creation of new boulevards, etc., forty-two 
million francs ; water and sewers, three mill- 
ion one hundred thousand francs ; sidewalks, 
walks, and planting, three and a quarter mill- 
ions ; cleaning and watering public ways, three 
million seven hundred thousand francs ; light- 
ing, thirteen millions ; police, twelve millions ; 
salaries, twenty-two millions; public works 
(bridges, etc.), five millions ; repairs of ways, 
twelve millions ; architectural and art works, 
eight hnndred thousand; and primary in- 
struction, six millions. This makes a total 
expenditure of about one hundred and twen- 
ty-three million francs, or between twenty- 
four and twenty-five million dollars ; and the 
receipts of the octroi, or local tariff on goods 
entering Paris from the provinces, alone pro- 
duce of this amount one hundred millions, 
leaving twenty-three millions, or thereabouts, 
to be raised by direct taxation, 





ARTIFICIAL TROUT - BREED- 
ING. 


THOMPSON'S TROUT-PONDS. 
N the town of West Springfield, Mass., 
on the old road leading from Chicopee 
Bridge to Westfield, there is a romantic spot, 
combining the rural charms of hill, valley, 
and running water. This picturesque ravine, 
through which runs a brook, famed as a haunt 
for trout since the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant, is the locality which has now be- 
come celebrated for the trout- ponds and 
nurseries of Colonel James M. Thompson, of 
Springfield. 

It would be difficult to find anywhere a 
more lovely situation. A hill covered with 
woodland treasures, from which issue mur- 
muring rivulets and bubbling springs to sup- 
ply the ponds, rises from the background. 
A brook, now transformed to ponds, winds 
through the centre, and a gentle slope of 
greensward leads to the entrance of the in- 
closure. Colonel Thompson has purchased 
about forty acres of land in the vicinity, con- 
stituting a farm, and has built dams, a canal, 
hatching-houses, and a nursery, until he has 








expended about twenty thousand dollars op 
the grounds. 

The trout-ponds are inclosed by a picket. 
fence eight feet high. Nightly watch against 
poachers is kept bya man and dog in the 
guard-house, located near the centre of the 
park, and a “man of straw,” natural as life, 
looks calmly down from the declivity above 
the nursery. 

The establishment is under the charge of 
Mr. R. E. Sabin, who makes a careful study 
of the tastes and habits of the fish under 
his care. He has invented a “ fish nursery,” 
which has been patented, and meets with the 
approbation of those who are interested in the 
artificial cultivation of fish. 

The ponds are six in number, the outer. 
most being much the largest, and receiving 
the trout when fully grown. Arrived at this 
stage of existence, they are left to take care 
of themselves, and can swim and jump for 
flies at “their own sweet will,” until the un. 
happy moment comes when, greedily snap. 
ping at the deceitful bait, they look their last 
upon the sunny pond, and the more fortunate 
members of the finny brotherhood they leave 
behind. The second pond is tenanted by the 
three-year olds, the third by the two-year 
olds, and so on, until you reach the two. 
months old, the tiniest members of the com- 
munity living in the open air. Although the 
water flows from one pond to another, the 
different portions are carefully separated by 
wire screens, while a supply of fresh air is 
obtained for the water by a system of revolv- 
ing-wheels. At the base of the hill a canal 
has been constructed to carry off the surplus 
water, for, without this provision, a heavy 
shower would overflow the ponds, and many 
of the trout would escape. 

Perhaps nothing connected with the ponds 
is more interesting in its operation than Mr. 
Sabin’s “fish nursery.” A large apartment 
is devoted to this important branch of the 
business, and here the processes of spawn- 
ing, hatching, and nursing, are all carried 
on. The nursery consists of a spawning-vat, 
eighteen feet long and twelve feet wide, con- 
taining water about a foot deep. The bottom 
is of wood, and covered with rocks and peb- 
bles. The water is carried in pipes to the 
bottom of the vat, and passes off through an 
aperture in the lower end. On the sides of 
the vat are the spawning - compartments. 
There are twenty-four of them, each two feet 
wide and three feet deep, connected with the 
vat br small openings. A coarse wire sieve 
is placed on the bottom of each compart 
ment, and covered with gravel about two 
inches deep. Another sieve, with fine meshes, 
is placed two inches beneath the coarser one, 
so arranged that it can be drawn out when 
desired. The hatching-troughs are above the 
spawning-eompartments. They are about 
eighteen inches wide, and the sieves are 
made of strips of glass of the same width 
and length. Running spring-water, which 
has been filtered in a trough above, covers 
the sieves, and an arrangement of pipes gives 
them a small stream of pure water. 

The spawning-season commences about 
the first of November, when the fish lose 
their appetite, try to make their way up 
stream, and dart about in search of a place 
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to deposit their eggs. The keeper then takes 
with a net several hundred of the most de- 
sirable fish, usually the three-year olds. 
These he puts into the spawning-vat, and the 
piscatorial lovemaking commences. Many 
a fierce battle is fought before the process 
of “natural selection” is accomplished, and 
the favored male finds acceptance. The war- 
fare being ended—and sometimes it is car- 
ried on to the death—the pairing off takes 
place, and the female seeks a gravel-covered 
spot to make her nest. One of the compart- 
ments already described furnishes the con- 
ditions she desires, and, taking possession, 
she makes a place with her tail and deposits 
her eggs. At the close of the process, seek- 
ing to cover the eggs with gravel, she causes 
those which have not already done so tc fall 
through the coarse sieve upon the wire net- 
ting below. Meanwhile, her faithful lord, in 
addition to his other duties, stands guard 
over the entrance and keeps away all in- 
truders. The compartment is occupied from 
one to two hours, and, when one party re- 
tires, it is taken possession of by another. 
After a sufficient time has elapsed, the lower 
screen is drawn out, covered with piles of 
eggs. They vary in size with the age of the 
fish, but from full-grown fish are about a 
sixth of an inch in diameter. A year-old 
trout will deposit several hundred, and three- 
year olds from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand. 

The eggs are carefully examined, in order 
to remove the aclled ones, placed on the 
glass sieves, and arranged in the hatching- 
troughs, each sieve holding about five thou- 
sand. The water in this nursery being about 
forty-six degrees, the hatching process re- 
quires sixty-five days. The young trout then 
falls through the strips of glass which held 
the egg into the water below, and commences 
his existence. He is a curious creature, half 
an inch long, and carries on his breast a sac, 
nearly as large as the egg from which he 
was born. This affords him nourishment for 
a month, and is gradually absorbed into his 
system. He then begins to look around for 
food, and is fed upon grated liver and sour 
milk, which has been sifted through a fine 
sieve. As soon as the fish feed well, they are 
transferred to vats below, still under cover. 
When two months old they are allowed the 
freedom of the open air in a small pond, and 
are fed upon chopped liver and lights. They 
are then promoted as they advance in age 
until they attain the freedom of the large 
pond, where they get their own living until 
they grace the table of their wealthy proprie- 
tor. 

Mr. Thompson’s trout-ponds have been in 
operation about four years. Mr. Sabin is an 
enthusiast in.his profession, takes pleasure in 
exhibiting his fishy treasures to visitors, and 
has many entertaining stories to tell of the 
intelligence of his pets. They know him as 
well as children do their nurses, follow his 
steps the whole length of the pond when he 
comes to feed them, many of them jumping 
= of the pond in their eagerness to welcome 

im. 

We paid a visit to the trout-grounds on 
& charming summer day, when the natural 
beauty of the locality was in the perfection 





of development, and wooded slope, bubbling ! 
springs, and luxuriant foliage, were shimmer- 
ing in the afternoon sunbeams. Trout, in their 
wild state, have an instinctive love for such 
sucroundings, and it is natural to suppose 
that trout under cultivation are equally 
pleased with such pleasant conditions of ex- 
istence. The nursery was untenanted, the 
two-months-old being the youngest members 
of the family. Thousands of these little 
creatures, about an inch long, were darting 
about in the pond devoted to them, or hiding 
under the shadow of the boards that partially 
screened it. Those of the same age must be 
kept by themselves, for trout are inveterate 
cannibals, and the larger think nothing of 
making a meal of their weaker brothers and 
sisters. The two-year-olds feast upon the 
year-olds whenever they find an opportunity, 
and even the innocent-looking two-months- 
old snap off the tails of the twenty-four-hours- 
old in the most merciless manner. 

We took a special fancy to the three- 
year-olds. They would leap, hundreds at a 
time, for the morsels of chopped liver and 
lights which the keeper threw to them, their 
pretty speckled backs and silvery-white waist- 
coats glistening in the sunshine. It was amus- 
ing to see them follow Mr. Sabin’s steps, and 
wonderful to notice how easily they knew him 
from strangers; for, let a visitor approach 
ever so carefully, and away rush the finny 
family to the depths of the pond. 

The most interesting time to watch these 
fish is just at sunset, for then, particularly in 
the large pond, they jump for the flies on 
which they feed. Thousands of them at a 
time snap for the living morsels, rippling the 
quiet water with their antics and gambols, 
and giving an element of life to the quiet 
rural picture. 

About one hundred thousand treut were 
hatched during the last spring, but only sixty 
thousand have survived the perils of infancy ; 
for a sudden fall in the temperature of the 
water, or the introduction of any impurity, is 
sure to kill many of them. There are now 
about fifty thousand trout in the ponds, in 
good health and condition; and this is con- 
sidered one of the most successful establish- 
ments in the Connecticut Valley. 

Many fish-nurseries are supplied from this 
source. The fish are sold by weight at a dol- 
lar and a half a pound, the eggs at eight dol- 
lars a thousand, although the investment is 
not made for money-making, but for the 
amusement of the proprietor. Seventeen 
hundred pounds of live trout were recently 
sold to stock a pond in Hartford; and forty 
thousand eggs were sold for a similar pur- 
pose, and for a different locality. 

The owner makes frequent calls at his 
ponds, and enjoys the sport of catching as 
many trout as he wills. He sometimes sends 
his friends, with permission to hook a couple 
of dozens for their own benefit. We believe 
they are usually willing to accept the kind 
offer, and enjoy the easy victory they gain. 
We sympathize with the sorrow of the keeper, 
who mourns the untimely end of the pretty 
pets that have passed so many times through 
his hands. 


Emma M. Converse. 





MISCELLANY. 


JOHNSON’S “ RAMBLER.” 


VERYBODY has a tolerably distinct 
idea of Dr. Johnson’s style, but this 
does not prove that the world has an equally 
distinct acquaintance with the writings on 
which that idea is founded. The Rambler is 
talked of, laughed at, treated as part of the 
common stock of literature which we know 
as Englishmen. But is it read? As we 
much doubt whether it is, we are glad to see 
a new edition (Tegg) which may find its way 
into libraries, and give the rising generation 
an opportunity of acquainting itself at first 
hand with the thoughts and periods of the last 
century’s sage—not at all like the moralist 
of our day, but a preacher notwithstanding, 
who had a way of embodying moralities in 
very impressive and lasting language. No 
style suits Johnson’s vein of thought but his 
own. In his own words, his reflections on 
life, without starting any new theories, make 
their way to our heart and understanding, 
not merely as abstractions, but weighted with 
the force and vividness of a very extraordi- 
nary nature. No writing can possibly be 
more characteristic of the writer than these 
essays of the Rambler. As far as he could 
show himself in monologue they show him. 
His sonorous periods take sound and life as 
we read, and some echoes reach us of the 
“strong, emphatic voice,” which was Bos- 
well’s dearest music. That precision and 
pomp of diction which distinguished bis talk 
from all others is here immortalized in print. 
As we read these balanced sentences and 
listen to their rhythm, we perceive that he 
thought in periods. The vocabulary of our 
language lay open to him—not simply as a 
figure of speech, for he was engaged upon his 
dictionary during the whole time the Rambler 
was coming out—the longest words pressing 
forward for selection as most consonant with 
voice and manner, and with that vast bulk of 
body and mind which dominates over the 
reader as a presence. It would have cost 
Johnson a most intolerable amount of labor 
to simplify his style. It is called labored, 
but, as we know that he composed at full 
speed, that these essays were “ struck off at 
a heat with rapid exertion,” and that he rare- 
ly corrected his first manuscript, it only 
means that the style natural to him is labo- 
rious to imitators, and ill adapted for a mod- 
el. He was such an admirer of Addison's 
style that Boswell could not help observing 
that it had not been his own model. “Sir,” 
was the reply, “ Addison had his style and I 
have mine.” For our own part, we do not 
wish one sentence or one word shorter. He 
was a giant in his way, and we like to trace 
the characteristics and peculiarities of the 
species. 

In saying that the Rambler is the man, 
we mean, of course, the man thinking in his 
closet. Conversation was necessary to bring 
out Johnson’s rarest qualities. These essays 
would be forgotten if they did not illustrate 
his talk. Only in company was he cheerful 
or could enjoy life. We are not surprised, 
therefore, that the Rambler was slow in mak- 
ing its way, that it needed his social fame to 
set it going through the career of editions 
which it passed through before his death ; 
for, however weighty the thought and sono- 
rous the language, if the picture of life is uni- 
formly a sad one, people will study it with 
reluctance, and with a preference for the 
sayer of smoother things. Of this he was 
fully aware. “As it has been my principal 
design to inculcate wisdom and piety, I have 
allotted,” he says, “few papers to the idle 
sports of imagination ;” and, “ Searcely any 
man is so steadily serious as not to complain 
that the severity of dictatorial instruction bas 
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been seldom relieved, and that he is driven | their own precepts, yet he pleads, “Since no 


by the sternness of the Rambler’s philosophy 
to more cheerful and airy companions.” But, 
just as things that happened long ago, how- 
ever tragic, lose something of their terror 
through distance of time, so it is with gloomy 
moralizing. The man who viewed life in this 
aspect has taken some of the gloom away 
with him ; the world is brighter by the de- 
duction of his own share in it. We are 
struck rather with his pathos than with his 
melancholy, which was no doubt oppressive 
to his contemporaries. Thus it is pathetic to 
observe his sense of dependence and need of 
individual sympathy. “The necessities of 
our condition require a thousand offices of 
tenderness. Every man has frequent griev- 
ances which only the solicitude of friendship 
will discover and remedy, and which would 
remain forever unheeded under the great heap 
of human calamity, were it only surveyed by 
the eye of general benevolence equally atten- 
tive to every misery.” And who has more 
pathetically set forth the pains of authorship 
—‘ majestic pains ” under his handling—and 
the hinderances mind has to cope with from 
the body it is tied to? 

He that condemns himself to compose on a stated 
day will often bring to his task attention dissi- 
pated, a memory embarrassed, an ation over- 
whelmed, a mind distracted with anxieties, a body 
languishing with dieease ; he will labor on a bar- 
ren topic till it is too late to cl it; or, in 
the ardor of invention, diffuse his thoughts into 
wild exuberance, which the pressing hour of pub- 
— cannot suffer judgment to examine or re- 
Too proud to propitiate, he yet realizes all 
the hazards of this calling. ‘ There is noth- 
ing more dreadful to an author than neglect, 
compared with which reproach, hatred, op- 
position, are names of happiness; yet this 
worst, this meanest fate, every one who dares 
to write has reason to fear.” Nor need this 
fate be due to the feebleness of his powers, 
for, “though it should happen that an au- 
thor is capable of excelling, yet his merit 
may pass without notice, hudilled in the vari- 
ety of things, and thrown into the general mis- 
cellany of life.” It is no peculiarity to John- 
son’s disadvantage, though every point in his 
character is so marked and salient that it 
may seem so, that his sympathy needs some 
personal experience to set it flowing. For a 
vast number of human troubles and annoy- 
ances he has very little pity, because it 
seemed to him easy to ignore or override 
them—“ we may,” he says, “ think the blow 
violent only because we have made ourselves 
delicate and tender.” But the troubles of 
which he owned the mastery loom out upon 
us sometimes with a terrible force, at others 
with a distinctness which adds to our knowl- 
edge of human nature. His health was in- 
firm, and he conveys to his reader some of 
his own misgivings “that we shall find the 
vesture of terrestrial existence more heavy 
and cumbrous the longer it is worn.” All 
his life he suffered from the fear of death, and 
he impresses us with some share of his own 
perceptions of awe and terror where his com- 
passion for his fellow-men hurried to a vio- 
lent death takes the urgent form of an appeal 
to the universal conscience. ‘“ Who knows,” 
he quotes from an old author, “ whether this 
man, dragged to execution, is not less culpa- 
ble than I? On the day when the prisons of 
this city are emptied into the grave let every 
spectator of the dreadful procession put the 
same to his own heart. Few among those 
that crowd in thousands to the legal massa- 
cre, and look with carelessness, perhaps with 
triumph, on the utmost exacerbations of hu- 
-™man misery, would then be able to return 
without horror and dejection.” His con- 
science in great matters, indeed, never slum- 
bers: we recognize its workings in the paper 
on the lapses in practice of the wise and 
learned. ile owning it natural to be in- 
dignant with men who fall so far short of 





man has power of acting equal to that of 
thinking, I know not whether the speculatist 
may not sometimes incur censures too se- 
vere; and, by those who form ideas of his 
life from knowledge of his books, be consid- 
ered no worse than othérs, only because he 
was expected to be better.” —Saturday Review. 


THE CROSS SURETY. 


Once upon a time two merchants lived in 
a certain town, just on the verge of a stream. 
One of them was a Russian, the other a Tar- 
tar; both were rich. But the Russian got so 
utterly ruined by some business or other that 
he hadn’t a single bit of property left. Every 
thing he had was confiscated or stolen. The 
Russian merchant had nothing to turn to—he 
was left as pooras arat. So he went to his 
friend the Tartar, and besought him to lend 
him some money. 

“ Get me a surety,” says the Tartar. 

“ But whom can I get for you, seeing that 
I haven’t a soul belonging to me? Stay, 
though! there’s a surety for you, the life- 
giving cross on the church!” 

“Very good, my friend!” says the Tartar. 
“Tl trust your cross. Your faith or ours, 
it’s all one to me.” 

And he gave the Russian merchant fifty 
thousand rubles. The Russian took the 
money, bade the Tartar farewell, and went 
back to trade in divers places. 

By the end of two years he had gained a 
hundred and fifty thousand rubles by the 
fifty thousand he had borrowed. Now he 
happened to be sailing one day along the 
Danube, going with wares from one place to 
another, when all of a sudden a storm arose, 
and was on the point of sinking the ship he 
was in. Then the merchant remembered how 
he had borrowed money, and given the life- 
giving cross as a surety, but had not paid his 
debt. That was doubtless the cause of the 
storm arising! No sooner had he said this to 
himself than the storm began to subside. 
The merchant took a barrel, counted out fifty 
thousand rubles, wrote the Tartar a note, 
placed it, together with the money, in the 
barrel, and then flung the barrel into the 
water, saying to himself: “As I gave the 
cross as my surety to the Fartar, the money 
will be certain to reach him.” 

The barrel straightway sank to the bot- 
tom ; every one supposed the money was lost. 
But what happened? In the Tartar’s house 
there lived a Russian kitchen-maid. One day 
she happened to go to the river for water, and 
when she got there she saw a barrel floating 
along. So she wenta little way into the water 
and began trying to get hold of it. But it 
wasn’t to be done! When she made at the 
barrel, it retreated from her; when she turned 
from the barrel to the shore, it floated after 
her. She went on trying and trying for some 
time, then she went home and told her master 
all that had happened. At first he wouldn’t 
believe her, but at last he determined to go 
to the river and see for himself what sort of 
barrel it was that was floating there. When 
he got there—sure enough there was the bar- 
rel floating, and not far from the shore. The 
Tartar took off his clothes and went into the 
water; before he had gone any distance the 
barrel came floating up to him of its own ac- 
cord. He laid hold of it, carried it home, 
opened it, and looked inside. There he sawa 
quantity of money, and on top of the money 
a note. He took out the note and read it, 
and this is what was said in it: 

“Dear friend! I return you the fifty 
thousand rubles for which, when I borrowed 
them from you, I gave the life-giving cross as 
a surety.” 

The Tartar read these words, and was as- 
tounded at the power of the life-giving cross. 
He counted the money over to see whether 





the full sum was really there. It was there 
exactly. 

Meanwhile, the Russian merchant, after 
trading some five years, made a tolerable for. 
tune. Well, he returned to his old home, 
and, thinking that his barrel had been lost, 
he considered it his first duty to settle with 
the Tartar. So he went to his house and of. 
fered him the money he had borrowed. Then 
the Tartar told him all that had happened, 
and how he had found the barrel in the river, 
with the money and the note inside it. Then 
he showed him the note, saying: 

“Ts that really your hand?” 

“Tt certainly is,” replied the other. 

Every one was astounded at this wondrous 
manifestation, and the Tartar said: 

“ Then I’ve no more money to receive from 
you, brother; take that back again.” 

The Russian merchant had a service per- 
formed as a thauk-offering to God, and next 
day the Tartar was baptized with all his 
household. The Russian merchant was his 
godfather, and the kitchen-maid his god. 
mother. After that they both lived long and 


happily, survived to a great age, and then 
died peacefully.—Ralston’s “‘ Russian Folk. 
Tales.” 


—~_—— 


MOSLEM AFRICA. 


When the Romans conquered Carthage 
they were assisted by the native chiefs ; and 
at first it appeared as if Africa would become 
a civilized province in the fashion of Spain 
and Gaul. Berber regiments served in the 
army ; Berber princes were educated in Rome, 
and soon became distinguished as historians 
and philosophers. But the desert was im- 
pregnable, and continually poured fresh hordes 
upon the Tell, or cultivated land. In Algeria 
the Romans were strongly established, and 
the ruins of their outposts are yet to be seen 
far away inland.* But in Morocco they were 
settled only on the coast.+ Algeria was wise- 
ly and temperately governed under the re- 
public; and Cicero describes it as a peaceful 
province; but, when the bad days of the em- 
pire came, it was degraded to a cornfield, and 
was forced to feed, at its own expense, the 
Roman lazzaroni. The governors became 
satraps, the t land-owners were accused 
of conspiracy, that their estates might escheat 
to the crown, and the people were made agri- 
cultural serfs. Moreover, the wild region be- 
tween the Tell and the Sahara contained the 
game-preserves of Rome. The lion was a 
royal beast, licensed to feed on the cattle of 
the shepherd, and on the shepherd himself if 
it preferred him. 

When the Arabs invaded Africa, they did 
not merely settle on the coast. This people, 
accustomed to deserts, conquered the whole 
country ; but they also added persuasion to 
force, recognized the Berbers as their kins- 
men, declared them to be Arabs in their ori- 
gin, and allured them to accept the mission 
of the prophet. The two races mingled, and 
thus the nation of the Moors was formed. At 
that time Jews abounded in Barbary ; their 
brethren across the straits were being perse- 
cuted by the Christian Goths; and the Afri- 
can Jews, it is said, instigated the invasion 
of Spain. The Moors treated with indulgence 
the Europeans whom they conquered, and ac- 
quired the arts of the Romans and the Greeks. 
Andalusia civilized Africa; and the city of 
Morocco became the rival of Cordova and Se- 
ville. Between the literary men of the two 
countries an amiable controversy would often 
arise as to which might claim preéminence in 
learning and the arts, and it appears to have 
been allowed that Morocco was not inferior 
to Spain. \ 

The existence of a civilized North Africa 
soon made its influence felt across the desert. 





* Barth. + Gibbon. 
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The camel was unknown in Carthage, and but 
rarely employed in the Roman days; but now 
these animals were introduced in thousands, 
and the Sahara voyage could be made with 
comparative facility. Arab travelers of piety 
and learning took up their abode in the Sou- 
dan, and the Moslem mission work com- 
menced. Mosques and schools, palaces with 
glass windows and painted walls, sprang up 
on the banks of the Niger, and the glories of 
Granada were reflected at Timbuctoo. 

Negro nations were speedily converted ; 
crusades were waged against the pagans ; and 
negro Moslems, in turban and tobe, con- 
verted pagan kingdoms, as the Arabs had 
converted Timbuctoo. Thus the work was 
continued from century to century, and thus 
itis still going on. In Cairo and Constanti- 
aople Islam may appear to be decaying; but 
in the heart of Africa it is young, vigorous, 
rictorious, as in the early days. 

The negroes, under the influence of this 
religion and its accompanying code of laws, 
appear to be an altered people. Restrictions 
are placed on polygamy and slavery; the po- 
sition of the wife is elevated; drunkenness 
and gambling are abolished; clusters of 
wretched huts have given place to walled 
towns, with municipal governments; and im- 
mense regions have been opened up to travel 
and to trade. <A large part of the Soudan 
nas, in fact, ceased to be African, and has 
vecome Asiatic. The inhabitants are black, 
out their laws, manners, and religion, are no 
longer those of the negroes, but of the Arabs. 
fheir minstrels are men who go about chant- 
mg verses of the Koran through the nose ; 
their fetishmen are saintly adventurers, who 
travel from chief to chief, and from city to 
sity, writing phylacteries and charms, Thou- 
sands of pious negroes make every year the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Many perish on the 
road, and many return from the Holy City in 
avery unholy frame of mind ; for, as the Tar- 
tars say of Mecca, “The torch is dark at 
its foot ;” and it was written * by the Ovid 
of Arabia : 

And returned bringing Homse with ine & fresh load 
of transgressions.” 

But the very wickedness of Mecca deepens 
real enthusiasm into severity and wrath; and 
every year there is a steady back-water of 
bigotry into Tartary, British India, and the 
Soudan ; the most distant lands being always 
the most devout, as in Oriental empires the out- 
lying provinces always pay most taxes to the 
ee Reade’s “ African Sketch- 

” 


—_—— 


CHARMS. 


Old charms dealt with every possible re- 
lation of life. Thus: “Eat hare if you want 
to look handsome for nine days after” “ Put 
a hen’s heart on your wife’s left side while 
she is asleep, and she'll tell all her se- 
erets.” ‘Swallow a mole’s heart, fresh and 
palpitating, and you'll at once be expert 
in divination.” ‘“ Quartan agues yield not to 
ordinary medicine; so take of the dust in 
which a hawk has been rolling, tie it up in a 
bit of white cloth with a red thread, and wear 
it; or else knock out the right eye of a live 
lizard, and wear it wrapped in a bit of goat- 
skin.” These are from Pliny, who also 
teaches that all medicinal herbs should be 
gathered, pickpocket fashion, with the right 
hand poked through the left armhole of the 
tunic; you ought to be clad in a white robe, 
with naked, clean-washed feet, and to have 
just offered an oblation of bread and wine. 

orms out of a goat’s brain are good for 
epilepsy ; so is a rivet from a wrecked ship, 
if you insert in it the bone cut out of a living 





* Quoted by Palgrave. All pilgrim cities, ac- 


cording to Wolff, are corrupt. 











stag’s heart, and then make it into a brooch. 
If you see a shooting-star, count quickly, for 
you'll be free from inflammation as many 
years as you can count numbers while the 
star remains in view. To cure cataract in 
the eye, catch a fox, cut out his tongue, let 
him go, dry his tongue, and tie it up in a red 
rag, and hang round the man’s neck. When 
something has got into your eye, rub it with 
five fingers of the same side as the eye af- 
fected, saying thrice, “‘ Tetunc resonco bregam» 
gresso,” and spit thrice. If you would es- 
cape stomach-ache, take care that you always 
put on your left shoe first, and wear on gold- 
leaf the letters L* M @ RI A, written three 
dimes. For toothache, say “ Argidam margi- 
dam sturgidam” thrice over, and spit in a 
frog’s mouth, solemnly desiring him to take 
the toothache. If any one has swallowed a 
bone, gently touch the mouth with ring-finger 
and thumb, and say nine times, “I kiss the 
Gorgon’s mouth.” This is sovereign; the 
great Galen himself testifies to the value of 
charms in such a case. These are from Mar- 
cellus Empiricus (the quack, as he well de- 
serves to be called), who flourished about 380 
a.D. But this, from Albertus Magnus, is the 
most wonderful of all: Gather in August the 
herb heliotropion, wrap it in a bay-leaf with 
a wolf’s tooth, and it will, if placed under the 
pillow, show a man who has been robbed, 
where are his goods, and who has taken 
them ; also, if placed in a church, it will keep 
fixed to their places all the women present 
who have broken their marriage-vow. “ This 
last is most tried and most true.” 

Lay a wolf’s head under the pillow, and 
the unhealthy shall sleep sweetly. His flesh 
well dressed and sodden, given to eat, cureth 
devil’s sickness, and an ill sight. For dis- 
ease of joints, take a live fox, and seethe him 
till the bones alone be left, adding oil during 
the seething, and use this as a bath right 
often. Let those who suffer from apparitions 
eat lion’s flesh; they will not, after that, 
suffer any apparition. But the king of beasts 
is condescending: “‘ For sore ears take lion’s 
suet, melt in a dish, and drop into the ear ;” 
which makes us think either that lions were 
much more plentiful, or sore ears much more 
distressing, than nowadays. Fancy in “the 
Chepe” the announcement, “A fat lion killed 
last week ; of his sueta little left. To prevent 
disappointment, apply early.” 

For tear of mad hound, take the worms 
which be under a mad hound’s tongue, snip 
them away, lead them round about a fig-tree, 
give them to him who hath been rent ; he will 
soon be healed; or this: a hound’s head 
burnt to ashes, and applied on the wound, 
casteth out all the venom and the foulness, 
and healeth the man. 

And so goat’s grease cures dropsy; dog’s 
milk helps children through their teething ; 
gall of a wild-buck mingled with field-bees’ 
honey, makes the eyes bright ; a hare’s heel 
carried in the pocket keeps away stomach- 


ache; a hare’s brain in wine cures drowsi- | 


ness; burnt hartshorn in hot water kills 
worms; and so on.— All the Year Round. 


—_—>— 
PARIS. 


If it is asked what is the future to which 
Paris looks forward, the answer is not very 
easy to give. But it is not a very hazardous 
assertion to say that what the ordinary Paris- 
ian would really like is the restoration of the 
empire. The clerical and Legitimist party is 
strong in Paris, as everywhere else ; but it is 
a clique with the ideas and the ways of a 
clique, and it has grown wonderfully silly 
with the amount of success it has gained, 
and under the influence of a time of great ex- 
citement. It lives more than ever in an at- 
mosphere of miracles, visions, and pilgrim- 
ages. Its bitterness is the bitterness of peo- 
ple who honestly believe that every one who 





is their enemy is the enemy of God. The Re. 
publicans form much the most active, intelli- 
gent, and serious of the parties of Paris, and 
they are perfecting a machinery for carrying 
elections, not only in Paris, but throughout 
the large towns, which must have consider- 
able results, unless it is suppressed by force 
before it has had time to produce its inevi- 
table results. The majority of Parisian voters 
are Republicans, and a republic would have 
perfectly satisfied Paris if it had been such a 
republic as M. Thiers contemplated—a defini- 
tive republic, with the Legislature at Paris, 
with a large allowance of presidential pomp, 
and a willing army to support it. But now 
the Parisians ask themselves whether a re- 
public can give them what they want, which 
is the revival of trade, an influx of strangers, 
the return of rich families, and plenty of 
work. The empire gave them all this, and 
perhaps the empire would give it them again. 
It is the incidents of their daily life, and not 
any political leaning to imperialism, that 
make them fancy that, with the Tuileries re- 
built and Napoleon IV. lodged in it, Paris 
might be itself again. What checks this ten- 
dency more than any thing else is, perhaps, the 
character of the Imperialist party. Nothing 
can surpass the insolence, the frivolity, and the 
recklessness of the Bonapartist press. But 
the family of the late emperor is not unpopu- 
lar, and Parisians have taken it into their 
heads, or, at least in talking to Englishmen, 
affect to believe, that the restoration of the 
empire would be very welcome to England. 
and that Englishmen would swarm round the 
new throne, and set a fashion which the rest 
of the world would imitate, and thus make 
Paris delightfully rich in a moment. When 
M. Thiers saw his fall imminent, he warned 
the Duke de Broglie that, in securing a mo- 
mentary triumph, he was really paving the 
way for the empire he detested. Perhaps the 
detestation of the duke for the empire may 
have diminished by this time, as there is not 
a single vice of the imperial government which 
he has not found time to copy; but, at any 
rate, if he still dreads the empire, he has, so 
far as Paris goes, every reason to believe in 
the prophecy of M. Thiers. It is not for a 
moment to be supposed that the destiny of 
France is to be determined by the passing 
wishes of any number of suffering Parisians. 
To estimate the real chances of the empire, 
we should have to look, not to the state of 
Paris only, but to the state of the whole of 
France. But what Paris thinks is worth 
studying, for Paris has always its own im- 
portance, and its opinions give more or less 
of aclew to the state of opinion in France 
generally. And of Paris we think it may be 
said that, if those who are now perplexed and 
downcast with uncertainty could but be as- 
sured that the provisional state of things 
which makes them so miserable was going 
before long to end in the restoration of the 
empire, they would for the most part be ex- 
tremely well satisfied. Under a restored em- 
pire they would naturally rush once more into 
opposition, but their empty pockets and heavy 
hearts inspire the thought how delightful it 
would be to have an empire to oppose.—Sat- 
urday Review. 


—_—— 


THE COLISEUM. 


In these monuments we see the concep- 
tions and character of Roman architecture ; 
Grecian grace and beauty is replaced by co- 
lossal grandeur. The Coliseum is a monu- 
ment worthy of a sovereign people, of a con- 
quering people, of a Titanic people, of a peo- 
ple which counted legions of slaves and ar- 
mies of workmen, on whose shoulders alone 
were borne to giddy heights these immense 
blocks of stone. Those who constructed the 
Coliseum had seen the East and its —_ 
buildings, on which they desired to lay the 
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orders of Grecian architecture as a garland. 
Roman architecture has not the beauty of the 
Corinthian, which took for its model the love- 
ly form of a Grecian woman; of that god- 
dess, the mother of all the arts. The Roman 
buildings are less beautiful but more majestic 
than the Greek, and there floats over them 
the invisible conception of a universal, as- 
similating spirit, which has united Grecian 
harmony and Asiatic magnitude, abounding 
on the earth and in history, without touching 
an ideal that soars to be lost among the 
heavens in rosy clouds and mysteries, half 
light, half shadow. Later Roman monu- 
ments, constructed on as vast a scale, w 
shall see tending to useful ends—practical, 
immediate, like all improvements. The god 
Eros, the Greek god of love, has been re- 
placed in Rome by the god of all uncleanness 
—the of that substance which covers and 
fertilizes the fields, as Hellenic metaphysics 
have been replaced by right and morality, 
with principles and 8 relating more 
Saupeiatehy to life and society. 

The Coliseum has all the characteristics of 
Roman architecture. It can be better learned 
in this great example, left miraculously by 
past ages, than in the pages of Vitruvius, 
emery altered and interpolated by the 

ed of the Renaissance period. Look at 
this mortar, that seems hardened as granite 
is hardened by the irregular internal move- 
ments of the planet! Look at the cellars 
and vaults, contrivances unknown among the 
Greeks, admirably constructed in this land 
of strength and empire! Behold the arches 
which the Hellenic world never erected, and 
that look like the triumphal gates by which 
history entered with a new life and a new 
spirit! See how the Roman has placed a 
plinth to support the Doric pillar which the 
Greek rooted in the bosom of the earth as 
the trunk of a tree! Contemplate those 
three orders, always separated in Greek ar- 
chitecture and united here in an ascending 
seale: first, the most simple and severe, the 
Doric, at the base; then the lightest and 
most elegant, the Ionic, in the centre; and, 
lastly, the most florid and ornate, the Corin- 
thian, crowning the whole as the diadem and 
capital of the monument! The spirit of a 
constructive people is visible in the whole 
building. The Roman has united the three 
orders in his erections, as he has united the 
Greek gods in the Pantheon, and his style is 
the great epilogue of antique genius. Rome 
took from Greece her metaphysics and her 
religion, from the Sabines their women, from 
Spain her swords, from the East her arches, 
and from Etruria her bows. Thus it may be 
said that Greece is the flower and Rome the 
fruit of ancient history. Monuments like the 
Coliseum are, in fact, but the mighty bones 
of the immense organism which composes the 
Eternal City.—Zmilio Castelar. 





—__+>— 


A TITIAN. 


Finally Zoppé, a tiny brown village and 
white church perched high on a green moun- 
tain-side, looks down upon us from the top of 
a steep path full four hundred feet above the 
valley. 

That little white church contains the 
Titian which is the glory of all this country- 


side. A long pull up the hill in broiling sun- 
shine brings us at last to the houses and the 
church. The door stands open, and, followed 
by all the men out of a neighboring wood- 
yard, we pass into the cool shade within. 

ere, over the high altar, hangs the Titian, 
uncurtained, dusty, dulled by the taper-smoke 
of centuries of masses. It is a small picture, 
measuring about four feet by three, and rep- 
resents the Virgin and Child enthroned, sup- 
ported by San Marco and San Girolamo, with 








Santa Anna sitting on the steps of the rene: 
It is, on the whole, a perplexing picture. The 
Madonna and child, painted in the dry, hard 
style of the early German school, look as if 
they could not possibly have come from 
Titian’s brush; the San Girolamo and Santa 
Anna scarcely rise above mediocrity ; but the 
head and hands of San Marco are really fine, 
and go far to redeem the rest of the picture. 
The color, too, is rich and solid throughout. 

* This altar-piece, painted, it is said, by or- 
der of one of the Palatini in 1526, is classed 
by Mr. Gilbert among the “ very few indubita- 
ble Titians” yet preserved among the paint- 
er’s native mountains; but, notwithstanding 
its reputation, I find it difficult to believe that 
the great master painted much more than the 


; head and hands of San Marco. 


The Parocco, hearing that there were 
strangers in the church, came presently to do 
the honors of his Titian. He was a fat, rosy, 
pleasant little priest, redolent of garlic, and 
attired in light-blue shorts, a light-blue waist- 
coat, gray worsted stockings, and a long, 
black clerical coat, worn bottle-green with 
age. He chattered away quite volubly, telling 
how Titian had once upon a time come up to 
Zoppé for villeggiatura in time of plague; 
and how he had then and there painted the 
picture by order of the aforesaid noble, who 
desired to place it in the church as a thank- 
offering; also how it had hung there vener- 
ated and undisturbed for centuries, till the 
French came this way in the time of the First 
Napoleon, and threatened to rob the commune 
of their treasure, whereupon the men of Zop- 
pé made a wooden cylinder, and rolled the 
picture on it, and buried it in a box at the 
foot of a certain tree up in the forest. 

“ And look!” said the Parocco, “ you may 
see the marks of the cylinder upon the can- 
vas to this day. And we have the cylinder 
still, signora—we have the cylinder still!” 

I said something, I no longer remember 
what, to the effect that a genuine Titian was 
worth taking care of, and that the commune 
could not value it too highly. 

“Value it!” he repeated, bristling up 
rather unnecessarily. “Value it, signora! 
Of course we value it. Many governments 
have offered to buy it. We could sell it for 
three thousand gold ducats to-morrow, if we 
chose. Ebbene! we are only six hundred 
souls up here in the Paese. Our men are 
poor—all poor—contadini in — legna- 
tori in winter; but no price will purchase our 
Titian !"—" Untrodden Peaks a Unfrequent- 
ed Valleys,” by Amelia B. Edwards. 


THE KING OF THE CHIFFONNIERS. 


In no capital does there exist a more curi- 
ous community than that very scrutinizing 
body the chiffonniers of Paris. To watch 
them gutter-hunting is an amusing sight; and 
the artistic way in which bits of paper are 
picked up out of the street by help of a long 
stick with a crook, and cast over the left 
shoulder into that basket, must often have 
awakened the reader’s admiration. If ever 
there was a race apart, it is that of these gut- 
ter-snipes. Whether, in so gorgeous and so 
advanced a city as Paris, it is necessary or 
wise to have at ten o’clock at night so much 
household stuff, meat, feathers, melons, fruit, 
and flowers, as we nightly discover by several 
of our senses to be in a state bordering on 
putrefuction, is perhaps to be questioned ; 
but, as the disease exists, the remedy is re- 
quired ; and really it seems effective. This, 
perhaps unpleasant but to us most personal, 
question was brought to my mind by the 
death of the “ King of the Gutter-Searchers,” 
an elected monarch who ruled firmly and just- 
ly, and who was besides a sort of literary 
dustman. The late Roi des Chiffonniers was 





best known as “Le Pare Hipingle ;” and his 
popularity may be estimated from the fact 
that twelve hundred of his constituents fol. 
lowed him to the _ Nor was that all, 
These pickers-up o' considered trifles, who 
probably had often given him good strong 
language during his life, made a series of ora- 
tions over his grave—after the example of 
academicians, senators, and deputies. No. 
body knows who the king was or whence he 
came. Under his pillow was found a packet 
of papers with this inscription: “ To be burnt 
after my death.” Round his neck he wore a 
miniature of Rachel, the actress ; and often, 
when one of the inhabitants of the Ile des 
Singes was in distress, the monarch would 
disappear for some hours, and always return 
with money. He was veritably king of his 
quarter, and his people adored him. He 
signed their agreements, regulated their dif- 
ferences, and judged their offenses. Every 
thief was immediately expelled, and forever; 
an event, however, which occurred but rarely. 
He was something of a doctor, and himself 
mixed the medicines which he distributed 
gratuitously. He wasa lover of books, which 
he lent freely; and at evening he taught chil- 
dren to read. It seems to me a curious and 
instructive study, that of the deacon of the 
lowest craft in Paris, rising better from the 
gutter than many respectable people, admin- 
istering justice, stopping crime, advancing 
education, and teaching young children on 
probably had no other chance.—“ Court and 
Social Life in France.” 


———-— — 


THE NILE. 


The sources of the Nile are contained in 
the rain-clouds of the equator, which pour 
themselves down on the forest-plateau, form 
into a thousand rivers, and finally collect in 
enormous lakes, the precise number and im- 
portance of which are yet to be determined. 
From Baker’s Albert Nyanza—the most north- 
erly in latitude, and lowest in level, of these 
inland seas—the Nile runs toward Europe, 
and plunges into the Sahara. From its great 
equatorial reservoirs it receives a sufficiency 
of water to maintain its existence throughout 
this land of fire, where all other rivers are 
speedily extinguished. But the Nile not only 
flows through the Sahara, it also overflows 
the flat country lying near its mouth, and, 
casting mud on the surface of the sand, cre- 
ates that meadow which is called Egypt. 

Now this black mud does not come from 
the lands of the equator; the waters of the 
Nile are clear, or white; and although the 
lakes can keep the Nile alive in its journey 
through the desert, they cannot make it over- 
flow. Whence then proceed these rich soil- 
laden and redundant waters to the weary 
Nile? 

On the right-hand side of that flowing 
river, between its waters and the Red Sea, a 
cluster of mountains rises in the air. These 
are the Highlands of Ethiopia—the romantic 
Abyssinia, the Switzerland of Africa; and 
down these hilly slopes, at a certain season 
of the year, rush two noisy streams—the Blue 
or Black Nile, and the Atbara—which, strip- 
ping their country of its black upper soil, fall 
into the Nile, and bestow upon it such a 
wealth of water, that, as soon as it escapes 
from the rocky walls which line its course in 
the Nubian Desert, it is foreed to overflow. 

Thus the Nile is created by the rainfall of 
the equator, and Egypt by the rainfall of the 
tropics. If the White Nile did not exist, the 
Black Nile would be nothing—it would perish 
in the sand. Butif the Black Nile did not 
exist, the White Nile would be merely a 
barren river in a sandy plain, with some 
Arab encampments on its banks.— 

Reade’s “ African Sketch-book,” 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


OCIAL economists, moralists, and people 
generally who are personally interested, 
which includes a large proportion of the com- 
munity, still discuss the question of early mar-° 
riage. 

Notwithstanding the authority of some 
great names, such as that of Franklin, in favor 
of early nuptials, it would seem as if the op- 
posite opinion were gaining ground. The pro- 
fessional people who write about health al- 
most unanimously condemn early marriages, 
and people socially deplore contracts of the 
kind made before the young people can be as- 
sured of ample means for the support of a 
family. There is a good deal of truth and 
wisdom uttered by the disputants in both of 
these classes; but, perhaps, if we give the 
matter a few moments’ careful study, we 
may elicit a few considerations of interest 
and profit that will serve to modify these con- 
clusions. 

If instead of “early” the word “ prema- 
ture” were in all cases meant and used, we 
should all be of one mind. But that mar- 
riages are objectionable simply because the 
contract is entered into at an early period 
of life, seems to us an argument that is un- 
sound, both as regards the morals and the 
health of those concerned. 

A young man, vigorous in body and fully 
grown in stature, can do no better than marry 
even if he has only arrived at his majority. 
It is not the number of a man’s years that 
determines his fitness for the matrimonial 
state, but the maturity and development of 
his system ; one person may be premature- 
ly married at ‘twenty-five, while another is 
well fitted for marriage at twenty - two. 
Whoever even at the latter age is of sound 
body and mind, who is well launched in his 
industrial or professional career, ought to 
marry, if his inclinations that way incline. 
Perhaps it is very rare that a man is fully 
matured at this age; but whatever the age 
may be—usually, we admit, somewhat later— 
at which maturity may be reached, it is well 
that marriage should then be entered upon. 
Young men of vigorous frame and ripe hu- 
man composition do not and cannot escape 
the affectional instincts of their nature, which 
too often, when marriage is postponed, are 
the cause of illicit attachments that are cer- 
tain to prove hurtful to both soul and body. 
There are urgent moral reasons—almost too 
well known for mention—why men should 
marry in the freshness of their youthful sym- 
pathies, carrying to their brides the bloom of 
unsullied manhood. 

While it may be granted that a sound 
man may advisedly marry young, so far as his 
own health and the welfare of his offspring 
are concerned, there still remains the ques- 
tion, continually urged, that youthful mar- 
riages are often prompted by fancies that 





soon wear out; that a certain maturity of 
judgment is necessary for a wise choice, and 
also for the maintenance of: harmonious rela- 
tions after marriage. But matrimonial mistakes 
are not confined to early marriages; choice, 
prompted by genuine youthful impression, 
will quite as likely, in our opinion, prove as 
fortunate as choice coming in those maturer 
years when calculation so often replaces the 
cordial impulses of nature. Youth, more- 
over, is tractable, and readily assimilates ; 
while those prudent people who are old 
enough to have their tastes and habits fixed 
and hardened,may discover that with all their 
discretion of selection there will exist gulfs of 
separation, while a young couple will readily 
flow into one channel of thought and feeling, 
conspicuously illustrating the power of affec- 
tion. 

People who are to abide together all their 
lives do well to begin before there are many 
lessons to unlearn—before there must be an 
entire reconstruction of thought and habit. 
Assuredly, if marriage is to be oneness, this 
unity of being can be hoped for only by a 
union when intergrowth is possible—while 
the plants, so to speak, are green and flexible. 
Young marriages are almost always love-mar- 
riages ; we may call the love a fancy, but fan- 
cies of youth harden into durable impressions 
in time, while they rarely come at all to bat- 
tered men of the world. 

Can it be shown that unhappiness is more 
frequent in early marriages than with others 
—let us be understood, in early, not prema- 
ture marriages? That boys without health 
and girls half grown sometimes rush disas- 
trously into the responsibilities of matri- 
mony is clearly true enough, but some mar. 
riages would be unwise at any age; time 
would give no vigor to the body nor judg- 
ment to the mind. Because there are foolish 
premature marriages is no reason why we 
should condemn all early marriages; the 
philosophy of this question, like that of all 
others, rests on certain broad principles ; and 
these alone the wise observer considers. 

That marriages should not merely be per- 
mitted at an early age, but should be encour- 
aged, seem to us obvious. Youth should 
come to youth, each in its freshness. It too 
often happens, in modern society, that the 
freshness is all on one side; the bride is fair 
and young, but the groom is of “ experienced 
and discreet years,” whose youth has been 
exhaled in many a wanton dissipation. It is 
far from being youth to youth that comes in 
these marriages, so blessed with the sanction 
of wisdom and crowned with the approval of 
a discreet society; the bride too commonly 
brings her guileless affections to one who has 
long trod “ primrose paths of dalliance” un- 
til all sweetness and honest affection is burned 
out of his nature. Is it not obvious, consid- 
ering human nature in its weakness, that if 
we would save young men from the fascina- 
tions of illegitimate love we must see that 








legitimate affection—the fresh, wholesome, 
natural, inevitable outcome of their adoles- 
cent years—has its due and just fruition? 

When men marry young, they open life 
with glowing hopes and earnest ambitions. 
Idleness and frivolity fall away from them. 
Responsibility stimulates faculty, and makes 
industry necessary. Many a man has been 
saved by marriage from dissipation and a 
wasted life; a young man with a young bride 
will soon show the stuff he is made of; vir- 
tues crop up out of soil that was even thought 
vicious before; all that is manly, aspiring, 
hopeful, earnest, exalted, honest, comes to the 
surface. If there is health on both sides— 
and it is only marriages where the physical 
development is good and the health sound 
that we are advocating—it makes little differ- 
ence what the worldly goods are with which 
the couple are endowed: if the man is sound 
in health and of industrious disposition, he is 
almost certain to make his way. 

There are no absolute certainties in this 
world; but a young woman with an honest, 
industrious, energetic, affectionate husband 
has, take all the chances of life, about as rea- 
sonable certainty of a prosperous future as 
any human being whatever. The man might 
die and leave her with children; life insur- 
ance is a guard against want if this occurs; 
against all other chances she has the best 
card in the world—the devotion of an hon- 
est, strong-handed husband. Those who mar- 
ry rich may, and often do, become poor; those 
who marry under the conditions we have de- 
scribed are almost certain to obtain compe- 
tency and assured comfort. 

So, all things considered, we believe that 
matrimony would be more blessed, and the 
world happier, if early marriages were fre- 
quent. 


—— Happy inhabitants of Pennikese! 
How pleasant it is in this sultry summer 
weather, and in the midst of a great city de- 
voted to the greed of wealth, to think of that 
green island in the Atlantic, wholly conse- 
crated to pleasant science and to studious 
coolness! It was one of the brightest flights 
of Shakespeare’s imagination that he bodied 


forth an isle— 
* All dedicated 


To closeness and the bettering of the mind, 
With that which, by being so retired, 
O’erprised all popular rate.” 

But Prospero, with his one fair pupil, shut 
out from the raging world by the rough wa- 
ters of the still-vexed Bermoothes, has been 
eclipsed by the American master-mind of 
Science with his fifty scholars. Their fast- 
anchored isle is only two hours’ sail from a 
large port crowded with all the comforts and 
luxuries of modern life. The outward world 
has no means of reaching that territory dedi- 
cated to such high pursuits; but at any and 
all timhes its inhabitants, more fortunate than 
Prospero and Miranda, can touch the circle 
of the outer world at their own will. The 
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only interruption must be of their own seek- 
ing. And to think, too, of rising early that 
one may catch the fish that Nature feeds 
among the rocks just below the chamber-win- 


| 


| 


Anderson School of Science, are the best 
foundations for a life devoted to teaching 


| others. 


dows ; and to see the same fishes on the table, | 
their common and their scientific name chalked | 
on the black-board at the end of the dining- | 


room, and to have the matutinal discussion 
of the breakfast-table followed but an hour 
later by the scientific discussion of the same 
fish by the professor! Even Holmes would 
not idealize a pleasanter “ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table;” it surpasses any of Wil- 
son’s “‘Noctes Ambrosiane ;” for both of 
these feasts were wholly intellectual and of 
the Barmecide order; but the Pennikese re- 
past is a culinary fact, supplemented by 
science. And how pleasant it must be to 
the female mind, wrongly educated to consider 
spiders as only the prey of the broom, to sit 
and watch them weave their light and airy 
webs in perfect security, that Wilder, one of 
our best zoologists, may describe, from a liv- 
ing example, the habits and habitat of that 
sprightly animal! And to have such a break- 
fast and such a conversational lecture fol- 
lowed by a sail in that beautiful yacht—the 
luxurious home of marine science—and to 
study Nature and Buzzard’s Bay as the cool 
breeze shall bear them on! No wonder that 
they do not 
“... think 


It much to tread the ooze of the salt deep, 
To run upon the sharp wind of the north,” 


and to dredge the sea-bottom that waits to be 
investigated. Day by day the mysteries of 
polyps and of sea-life, closed to the eyes of 
the profane crowd, are unsealed to science 
and recorded in mental registers, that with 
the first frosts of autumn shall bear them to 
the intellectual centres of school and college 
life over all the land. These students of Na- 
ture all find 
“ Tongues in trees, books in aquariums, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

The statement made by Agassiz at the 
opening of their studies that they should not 
ask questions, as he should not answer them ; 
that “it is a poor service to render to a pupil 


’ will, if we 


to give him a ready-made answer,’ 
mistake not, add a new stimulus to education 
in many of our institutions, whose teacher or 
And 
not only is science taught, but culture, which 
is more than science—a habit of self-reliant 
investigation, which is far better than any 
one result investigated. The influence of 
such men as Agassiz, and Brown-Séquard, and 
Wilder, and Packard, on the teachers of our 
educational centres, in their many and differ- 
ent localities, is invaluable. He is better 
fitted to teach others who has received higher 
processes of instruction from a superior mind, 
and who has learned to supply the wants of 
others by perceiving how his own wants have 
been first supplied. Self-reliance and self-in- 


professor is now being instructed here. 








A very silly person, who signs 
himself “D. C. L.,” has written to us ex- 
pressing his dissatisfaction with our articles on 
“ How London is Governed.” He says: “I 
have read those articles; and, as one who is 
intimately acquainted, both theoretically and 
practically, with the government of London, 
I should be much surprised at the perversion 
of truth, the misrepresentations, the. utterly 
false picture, with which you have allowed 
the pages of Appierons’ JourNnaL to be sul- 
lied, were I not familiar with ‘the habits of 
American writers, editors, and publishers. 
But how is it that none of you can ever re- 
fer to any thing about England without falsi- 
fication ? In Europe, to say that a statement 
is American is equivalent to saying that it is 
a lie. And there seems reason for it. Or 
are your own institutions so corrupt, so bad, 
that you find it easier to vilify those of oth- 
ers than to amend your own? I hope short- 
ly to present to my countrymen and the 
world a picture of your institutions and soci- 
ety, the result of five years’ gleaning in this 
land of moral and political filth ; but, mean- 
while, I am at liberty to enter a protest against 
the continuous bad feeling ever being dis- 
played by United-Statesians against English- 
men, both as a nation and individually.” This 
delirious individual, who protests against the 
continuous bad feeling displayed by Ameri- 
cans toward the English, in language rank 
with the passion he condemns, is quite as 
dull as he is ridiculous. The London arti- 
cles were not intended as criticisms of Lon- 
don methods of government, as a less obtuse 
critic than “D. C. L.” would have seen, 
but as a careful analysis, in order that Amer- 
ican municipalities might thereby learn what 
to avoid and what to imitate in its systems. 
So far from being written in a spirit of pre- 
judice against London, they were prepared 
by an Englishman, who in not one line or 
expression panders, or would have been per- 
mitted to pander, to either American or Eng- 
lish prejudices in the matter. The sole de- 
sign was to elicit facts for American guidance, 
which, if any one doubts, let him read the 
closing paper of the series in this week’s 
JournaL. And, inasmuch as the writer made 
a special study of the subject, was aided in 
his researches by Mr. Beal, secretary of the 
Municipal Reform Association, and by nu- 
merous gentlemen in authority, his state- 
ments are almost semi-official in character, 
and assuredly have more weight and author- 
ity than the irritable utterances of our anony- 
mous correspondent. “D. C. L.’s” discern- 
ment and judgment admirably fit him for 
that exposure of this “land of political filth 
and corruption ” which he threatens us with ; 
he is obviously entitled to a place by the side 
of Mrs. Trollope and the other libellers of 
Amerjca, and so let him take his place in 
the pillory, which he so noisomely covets, 
with all expedition. 


Every little while now one hears 


struction, which are the especial aim of the | of a new natural sanitarium, where consump- 





tion is unknown, and a cure of this dire dis. 
ease is rendered certain. So many of these 
places have come into notice recently that 
some one ought to compile and publish a 
“Consumptive’s Hand-Book,” gathering into 
one volume a description of all these resorts. 
The last one is South Kona, Sandwich Isl. 
ands, which an enthusiastic correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript describes as an ideally 
perfect climate. It is a mile and a half north 
of Kealakeaukua Bay, where Captain Cook 
was killed, and lies fifteen hundred feet above 
the sea-level. very day in the year is like a 
June day in Boston, and every night like a 
night in the early autumn of New England. 
There are no storms, and no high winds. The 
rain comes only in showers in the afternoon 
and at night. All day long a wind comes 
from the sea; all night long a wind comes 
from the mountain. There are no climatic 
diseases. There is no dampness, and no dust, 
There is a profusion of fruit and vegetables. 
Beef is only two cents a pound. Milk is 
abundant. There is every thing one wants, 
and nothing one does not want. In short, it 
is a paradise, and board is only five dollars a 
week at a first-class boarding-house. If, after 
all these facts, the place is not invaded within 
a month by an army of invalids, then there is 
no hope in man. 


But how is it that consumption 
exists at all, with all these splendid sanita- 
riums? One afflicted with this disease need 
not suffer, when he may find speedy cure 
either east, north, south, or west. Ever in 
New England he may keep away from the 
water-courses,. on high land, and be cured! 
Or he can go to the Adirondacks where the 
air is pure and dry, or to Florida where it is 
soft and moist, or to the pine-regions of 
Aiken, or to the plains of the West. At 
San Domingo the cure is certain; at Nassau 
it is rapid; at the Bermudas it is effectual. 
Pine-forests anywhere are good for it. A 
voyage at sea will give relief. Abroad there 
are innumerable places where the afflicted 
may shuffle off this insidious illness. The 
air of Mentone and Nice is lauded as having 
marvelously curative qualities; the south of 
France is excellent; so are the Hebrides, far 
north in Scotland. The highlands of Corsica 
are good. There are places in Spain that are 
admirable. Egypt is notoriously favorable 
for the weak-lunged. One may turn in any 
direction, and a sanitarium is at hand that 
will restore his shattered health. Then, as 
whisky will cure consumption; as cod-liver 
oil will exterminate it; as the Turkish bath 
is a remedy; as horseback riding is supreme- 
ly good; as there are so many things an in- 
valid can do, so many things he can take, so 
many curative places to which he can go—it 
is absolutely wonderful how it is that any- 
body dies of this complaint. Consumption 
incurable! If one would give a little study 
to the literature on this disease, he would 
soon discover that it is, accepting the con- 
clusions of many good people as trustworthy, 
one of the most tractable diseases that hu- 
man flesh is heir to. 


The approaching visit of Joseph 
Arch, the peasant agitator for the rights of 
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English agricultural laborers, recalls the won- 
derful fact that that hitherto torpid class has 
awakened to the advantages of combined re- 
sistance, mainly through the efforts of Arch 
himself. Since the great Warwickshire strike 
of last autumn the formation of unions has 
been going on rapidly all over England, al- 
though it would appear that the landlords 
have so far shown themselves too powerful to 
be driven, even by peasant combination, into 
any very considerable-concessions. The visit 
of Joseph Arch to America implies that his 
efforts have not met with complete success at 
home; for he comes to study the condition 
of our farm-laborers, the cheapness and capa- 
city of our vacant lands, and the feasibility 
of importing to advantage numbers of British 
laborers, It is an important errand, and one 
in which we, as well as Mr. Arch, are deeply 
interested. His fame and influence among 
the peasants are naturally and deservedly 
great; and, should he return home with an 
encouraging message, and advise immigration 
hither on a large scale, no doubt we should 
receive a supply of most valuable muscular 
material. The British hind, stolid and igno- 
rant as he certainly is, has many qualities 
which, developed, would make him an acces- 
sion worth having. The trouble with him at 
home is, that in too many instances he is ab- 
solutely without an incentive to ambition. 
He grows up to pass his life in the same ab- 
ject state of serfdom that his fathecs have 
done before him—on the same ground, domi- 
neered over by the same family, and provided 
with the same scant wage and housing. Edu- 
cation- is denied him and his children; he 
sees no upper grade to which he may aspire. 
But here his traits of plodding energy, of 
patience, of tough physical fibre, would serve 
him in excellent stead; and his rise to inde- 
pendence, should he seek the unoccupied 
lands of the West or South, would not be a 
matter of doubt. Mr. Arch will come, there- 
fore, on no holiday excursion, but literally to 
find a comfortable home for the depressed 
brethren whom he has left behind. The ex- 
odus of a large number of peasants would, 
of course, place those who remain in England 
in a much better position to compel just terms 
from the landlords; for the chief difficulty of 
the unions at present is in the over-crowded 
state of the farm-labor market, which enables 
the proprietors to evict at pleasure, certain 
of finding other half-starved hinds to take 
the places of those evicted. 


Matrimonial agencies are common- 
ly looked upon as very disreputable affairs, 
and yet revelations recently made, both in 
London and Paris, show that a surprising 
number of respectable people resort to them, 
and that not a few felicitous marriages have 
resulted from their intermediary function. It 
is undoubtedly true that many people never 
marry simply because they are not brought 
in contact, under favorable conditions, with 
those who might be disposed to unite with 
them. Isolation, social reserve, and limited 
acquaintance, condemn many persons to celi- 
bacy who would have been glad to exchange 
this state for the marital one. In business 
matters the broker is almost an indispensable 
agent in bringing two wants together. A 





man might travel all day in search of one 
wanting to purchase a horse; and another, in 
need of this useful animal, might cross the 
other’s path unawares many times, in search 
of one with a horse to sell. A common gath- 
ering-ground, or the employment of brokers, 
regulates this difficulty. In this principle we 
see the utility of matrimonial agencies. One 
might imagine, perhaps, an agency for bring- 
ing together people who are matrimonially 
inclined that would be free from all objec- 
tionable features. Some one says that quite 
enough people are married as it is. Perhaps 
this is good philosophy in an economical 
sense, but those persons who pine under an 
enforced celibacy will not be apt to solace 
themselves for their sacrifice of happiness in 
the cold axioms of political economy. More- 
over, maternity is a powerful instinct in some 
women, which cannot be wholesomely re- 
pressed ; and hence some larger scope of op- 
portunity for marriage ought to be afforded 
them than that given in the ordinary inter- 
course of society. If the facts indicate a 
real social want, which these matrimonial 
agencies imperfectly and often improperly 
attempt to supply, it would be well, perhaps, 
to inquire if a reputable method might not 
be adopted for bringing about the ends de- 
sired. The much-laughed-at old-lady match- 
makers, no doubt, often did a good service. 
Let them elevate match-making into a sci- 
ence; for, after all, is it not an excellent ser- 
vice to those benefited by their ministrations ? 
We might venture to suggest, if those con- 
cerned will not resent it, that clergymen might 
with great advantage act as mediators in this 
important business. The elders of the Mora- 
vian Church arrange all the betrothals. What 
more fitting repository for the confidences of 
young people than their pastor, who in his 
wisdom might be the means of uniting those 
who should be united, and separating those 
who ought to be separated ? How much hap- 
piness might be secured by a wise interposi- 
tion of this character! Match-making need 
not be an ignoble pastime; it may be elevated 
to a highly moral and religious duty; and, if 
clergymen or other social superiors do not 
undertake the task, matrimonial agencies, we 
suspect, will increase, and possibly become a 
power in the land. 





Correspondence. 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 
l may be true, as you say, that “no nation 
has established an exclusive right for bad 
temper and bad manners;” but this is ac- 
knowledged, that the Yankees have by far the 
strongest claims to it. Excuse the use of the 
term “ Yankees,”’ but, until this nation ac- 
quires a name, it is hard to define the people. 
The Saturday Review is right, and you cannot 
dispose of your own vulgarities by affecting to 
credit them to somebody else. At the table 
@ héte in the Hétel de l'Europe at Havre, seven- 
teen people sit downtodine. A party of eight 
“ Americans,” that is, Yankees, or United- 
Statesians—for I would not libel either the Ca- 
nadians or the Patagonians—occupy the head 
of the table. Directly the dessert is served, 
these “ladies”? and “ gentlemen” sweep all 
off into their own plates, and what they can- 





not eat they carry away. 1 remember, too, the 
disgust of some French and English passengers 
on my last trip across the Atlantic. A party 
of six New-Yorkers invariably took posses- 
sion of the centre of the table before anybody 
else sat down, seized every dish within reach, 
piled fish, vegetables, meat, all they could get, 
on to their plates, and, before decent people 
had recovered from their wonder, these civ- 
ilized Yankees were “‘ through,’’ and busily en- 
gaged in sucking toothpicks. Yes, sir, the Yan- 
kees are fast becoming a social curse in Europe, 
even as they are a political curse everywhere ; 
and, if vices and immorality, if abortions, in- 
fanticides, corruption of all kinds, depravity 
in women as well as men, vulgarities, indecen- 
cies, prevail anywhere in Europeau society, I 
believe from my soul that it is the Yankees 
who are the cause thereof. I have studied the 
Yankee character for twenty years at home 
and abroad. I have busied myself accumulat- 
ing facts for publication concerning them; my 
prejudices, if any, when I began, were in their 
favor, but I believe now that if there be any 
so-called civilized nation that is more dishon- 
orable, more degraded than another, if there 
be a people more depraved, more selfish, more 
utterly destitute of every redeeming feature in 
a bad character, it can only be found in these 
United States. D.C. L. 


The above letter is the second one we 
have received from “D.C. L.”” The first is 
attended to in an editorial paragraph else- 
where. We print the above mainly because 
we presume our reader’ will not object toa 
little “spicy” reading, and, further, because 
it may be as well to show how courteous and 
truthful an Englishman can be when criticis- 
ing the people of a country where he is so- 
journing. Of course, we shall not degrade 
ourselves by replying to his tissue of insults. 
While it is no doubt true that some ill-bred 
Americans travel abroad, it is equally evident 
that England does not keep all her fools at 
home.—Ep. JouRNAL. 





Art, Music, and Drama. 


HE great personal popularity which Mr. 
Fagnani enjoyed during his life, throws 
a certain interest over his pictures and his col- 
lection of curiosities which his sudden death 
has brought to public notice. We all remem- 
ber the impression made in the different cities 
of the United States by the exhibition of his 
“Nine Muses,’’ which were said to be type 
portraits of some of the best specimens of 
American women. With a refined and culti- 
vated appreciation, Mr. Fagnani threw a poetic 
charm over his representation of these ladies, 
and as poets have dedicated sonnets to ‘‘ Les- 
bia,” to “ Stella,” or to “* Mary,’ Mr. Fagnani 
impersonated some of his beautiful lady friends 
in a graceful and ideal womanhood, and the 
pictures bear the same kind of likeness to their 
originals that the heroines of Byron and Moore 
do to their poetical pictures. 

As Mr. Fagnani had opportunities to paint 
likenesses of some of the most prominent peo- 
ple in Europe, this collection of his works, at 
the Somerville Gallery in Fifth Avenue, is very 
interesting, from its containing original por- 
traits of Eugénie, Garibaldi, Victor Emmanuel, 
and many other celebrities, and, if it is not fair 
to speak of them from a technically artistic point 
of view, we know that Fagnani brought to his 
personal association with the people whom he 
has portrayed a poetical fancy and the culture 
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of a man of society, and that his r * tion 
of their characteristics was a genuin -om 
his own stand-point. Pictorial art is not poetry, 
and each has its own sphere, so that while we 
fully accord the latter to Mr. Fagnani, we deem 
it but just to the severe delineations of art, not 
to confound it wich the grace, fancy, and cult- 
ured refinement of his embodiments. 

Besides the twenty or thirty portraits which 
are exhibited in this collection, there is a va- 
riety of elaborate and costly curiosities of much 
interest to wealthy amateurs. An immense 
hanging of Gobelin tapestry is valuable for its 
own sake, and has an added charm from its 
history. There are also a few gilded chairs, 
cushioned with old tapestry, two of which be- 
longed to the first Napoleon, and the rest to 
Marie Antoinette, while a magnificent carved 
oaken wardrobe, very old, is beautiful for it- 
self. Besides these pieces of furniture, are 
rococo tables and ornamental articles, which 
are for sale, and some of them have already 
found purchasers among the rich men of New 
York. 


The coming of Mr. Walter Smith to this 
country was an event of great importance to 
the industrial art-world of the United States. 
Having been a professor in some of the leading 
art-schools of England, he was induced to come 
to Massachusetts and undertake the superin- 
tendence of art and designing in the public 
schools of that State. The result of his teach- 
ing has been in the highest degree satisfactory, 
and thousands of children who attend the pub- 
lic schools are learning the theory and practice 
of pictorial composition. 

Beginning with straight lines, which very 
young scholars make on their slates, they are 
taught to bisect these lines, then to combine 
them into angular forms, and, afterward copy- 
ing from natural objects, they are further re- 
quired to put into formal shapes of arabesques 
the graceful lines of ivy-leaves, or woodbine, 
or any leaves of the forest or flowers of the 
field. From these beginnings, which every 
school-teacher is taught how to develop, Mr. 
Smith wishes to carry on the instruction into 
drawing designs of all kinds, but to accomplish 
this end able teachers are necessary, and these 
it is now impossible to procure. Partially to 
remedy this deficiency, Mr. Smith has pre- 
pared a course of lectures to a class of thirty or 
forty persons, who wish to become teachers of 
object-drawing, whom he will afterward exam- 
ine and prescribe for them a course of study in 
the special direction they may wish to pursue. 

We referred a few weeks ago to the necessi- 
ties of household art, but at present few per- 
sons are aware of how large a field is open to 
employment for industrial drawing. Photog- 
raphy, as an industrial art, has made itself rec- 
ognized as an important profession; but in 
these days.of overcrowded employments, for 
women especially, knowledge, easily acquired, 
which would occupy the time and fill the pock- 
ets of a numerous class, can hardly be too 
highly valued. As an illustration of what we 
mean, we must state that many apprentices to 
cabinet manufacturers in Boston and other 
cities of Massachusetts, having attended even- 
ing art-schools under Mr. Smith’s supervision, 
have become already so proficient as draughts- 
men and designers that, from earning a mere 
pittance in the manual labor of nailing and 
gluing, they are now filling important positions 
in the higher departments of furniture design 
and execution. At present, all our patterns 
come to us, in cloths and household goods, 
from Germany, France, or England. Every 
country has its own peculiar taste and genius, 
and, while the ingenuity of other nations finds 





full development, our own mechanics are unin- 
structed, and it is German or English designers 
who are employed in the factories of the United 
States, while our own people are so ignorant 
of any process of design that its first principles 
are a sealed book to them. 

Probably very few of the pupils who are 
now learning to make pictures in the public 
schools of Massachusetts will ever be profes- 
sional designers, but the knowledge and the 
taste that every child must gain from this 
teaching is as important in its way as the 
knowledge of the alphabet is to the literary 
education of the country. 


Tamberlik, the tenor, whose first appearance 
in America this coming season is looked for- 
ward to with so much interest, is described as 
‘* a sturdy, enthusiastic, wholesome, full-blood- 
ed gentleman, with high health in his brown 
cheek and flashing eye, and a strenuous ring 
in his voice and in his gripe.’? Tamberlik was 
born in Rome, in 1820; made his dé&ut in Na- 
ples, in 1841, in the “‘ Capaletti e Montecchi,” 
but it was “ not until 1843, when singing at the 
Grand-Opera of Lisbon, that he shot up mag- 
nificently into the firmament of lyric stars. 
A sudden change in his voice transformed him 
from a tenor serio to a tenor spogato, and he 
was hailed as a phenomenon. Successively 
visiting Barcelona, Madrid, and London, he 
was in each city welcomed as the successor of 
Rubini, and at Covent Garden his impersona- 
tion of the character of William Tell won for 
him an enthusiastic acclaim that was new to 
the opera-house. He subsequently sang in St. 
Petersburg for eighteen consecutive seasons, 
producing there for the first time Meyerbeer’s 
operas of ‘Le Prophete’ and ‘Le Pardon de 
Ploermel,’ receiving two decorations from the 
Emperor Nicholas and the appointment of 
‘chief singer of the Chamber Court.’” In 
1858 he went to Paris, where he achieved a 
great success. He was declared by French 
writers to be the rare combination of perfect 
actor and perfect singer, which they had de- 
spaired of finding. ‘‘ We are told that with 
less suavity he has more force than Mario; 
without the erratic bounce and physical fury 
of Wachtel, he possesses the true fire and the 
true repose combined, which that artist never 
had.” 


A piece called “ Kissi-Kissi,” at the Lon- 
don Opéra Comique, fell under the displeas- 
ure of the lord-chamberlain because one of the 
characters was made up in imitation of the 
shah. A protest, it seems, was made by a 
Persian gentleman, and Lord Sydney felt en- 
cumbent upon him to interpose his authority. 
The only objectionable part was the make-up 
of the actor, and the lord-chamberlain required 
the manager to alter the face of the performer 
so as not to wound the sensibilities of Persian 
gentlemen. ‘“‘ Kissi-Kissi,’ says one journal, 
‘* will not lose its attraction, or be deprived of 
any material part of its humor, through this 
little episode, it will be safe to predict—one 
result of the lord-chamberlain’s interference, 
perhaps a little unfortunate for that cause of 
public taste and morality which he champions 
with such rare discretion. He cannot object 
to a piece without making it more popular by 
his objection. His censure is the stamp which 
makes a burlesque current. He lends new zest 
to the work of the humorous writer, and is a 
collaborateur in the comedy. Managers burn 
for his disapproval, as the thing wanting to 
make the fortune of an equivocal play. It is 
obvious, indeed, that so long as the chamber- 
lain’s functions are continued he becomes a 
partner in the entertainment. He regulates 





the text and distributes the amount of profane 
words. He assists the actors in making up 
their faces. Assuming him to be an infallible 
authority as to what shade of feature is inhos- 
pitable, what leer is libel, and what gesture 
scandal, he becomes part of the performance 
itself. When we laugh we know that it is at 
a jest Lord Sydney has allowed. When we 
blush it is at an allusion which Lord Sydney’s 
taste has sanctioned. If any actor’s face is not 
comic enough it is because he has reached the 
limit of humorous expression conceded by the 
lord-chamberlain. A shade more or less of 
paint may make all the difference between le- 
gitimate enjoyment and an offense to taste and 
morality. Having so easy a way of keeping 
our stage decent, ought we not perpetually to 
thank those higher powers who retain Lord 
Sydney as director of theatrical entertain- 
ments ?”’ 


“One,” says the Lakeside Monthly, “ who 
has only seen Mr. Thomas conducting his or- 
chestra in his easy, graceful, unimpassioned 
manner, can have little idea of his severity in 
rehearsals, or of the thoroughness of his work. 
There never was a truer or more conscientious 
musician; and the same truth and conscien- 
tiousness which he himself possesses, he de- 
mands of every oneelse. This truth he carries 
into every detail. Said he to the committee, 
on the opening day of the festival: ‘When I 
commence the Ze Deum you will close the 
doors, and admit no one till the first part is 
finished.’ The committee remonstrated, as they 
were afraid of its effect upon the public. Mr. 
Thomas replied firmly: ‘It must be done. 
When you play Offenbach or Yankee Doodle, 
you may keep your doors open. When I play 
Handel’s Ze Deum, they must be shut. Those 
who appreciate music will be here in time. It 
makes little difference to those who come late 
how much they lose.’ ”’ 


The late Lady Morgan bequeathed one 
hundred pounds for a memorial in sculpture 
of the Irish minstrel Turlough O’Carolan. 
The work was intrusted to Mr. J. V. Hogan, 
and the model is now completed. It is life- 
size, representing O’Carolan seated, a three- 
quarter figure, in bass-relief, performing on a 
harp, with long hair flying on his shoulders, 
wearing lace ruffles, and a loose coat with wide 
cuffs. The likeness is due to an old print. 
The monument will be placed in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. O’Carolan was, according 
to Walker’s ‘“‘Memoirs of the Irish Bards,” 
which contains translations of several of his 
productions, the son of a poor farmer, born in 
1670. and blinded by small-pox in youth. He 
lived at Moshill, Leitrim, and was by vocation 
an itinerent harper and singer. This calling 
he seems to have pursued on horseback, at- 
tended by a harper, who performed on the in- 
strument while O’Carolan sang. He died in 
17388. 


As an instance of the persecution Wagner 
is subjected to, we have it stated that in a re- 
cent production of his ‘‘ Lohengrin” in Lon- 
don, nearly all the leading journals refrained 
from noticing it. According to one critic, this 
performance excited the ‘admiration and en- 
thusiasm of one of the most musical audiences 
ever congregated in a London concert-room ;”’ 
while another declared that “ it simply wearied 
his audience, and, spite of occasional lapses 
into intelligibleness, acted upon them like 
water upon sugar. The atoms of the crowd 
lost cohesion and drifted out into the street.” 


One “ R. C.’? writes to the London Musical 
World as follows: ‘Sir, I hear the Society 
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of Arts have taken music seriously in hand, 
and intend raising a suitable building for an 
academy, in conjunction with Albert Hall — 
why not turn the ‘suitable building’ into a 
theatre for fostering native talent in English 
operg? Inall conscience we have spent money 
enough on concert-halls ; establish a school for 
educating young aspirants as operatic actors as 
well as singers ; offer prizes for high class li- 
brettos and operas, and proficiency in acting 
as well as singing. Can you, sir, or any of 
your numerous readers, explain why ‘ English 
opera’ should be allowed to die out, and be a 
thing of the past, instead of the future?” 


One Mr. Hardy Gillard, who calls himself 
“the great American lecturer,” is exhibiting 
in London a panorama of the tour from New 
York to San Francisco. “It takes the trav- 
eler,’’ says the London News, ‘‘ through an im- 
mense variety of regions, and surmounts in- 
numerable perils; through places where there 
are eternal snows, exceeding high mountains, 
terrible precipices, and extinct volcanoes ; in- 
cluding colossal tunnels and the Falls of Ni- 
agara, together with an enormous suspension 
bridge, where the trains are only permitted to 
travel at the rate of two miles an hour. The 
grandeur of the scenes passes description.’ 
The panorama may be very good, but who is 
this Mr. Gillard who ventures to call himself 
“the great American lecturer?” 


Mr. Henry Irving seems to be taking the 
leading place on the London stage. Ata bene- 
fit recently he reappeared as Malthus in ‘‘ The 
Bells””—a performance which, two years ago, 
on its first production, made a decided sensa- 
tion—and also as Charles J, another persona- 
tion that has received a wide distinction. So 
enthusiastic were his auditors, that he was 
called out before the curtain seven times. 
There was talk at one time of Mr. Irving’s vis- 
iting this country; we trust the project will 
not end in talk, and that some of our “‘ enter- 
prising managers”’ will give American audi- 
ences the opportunity of testing his quality. 


Viterary Hotes. 


T is so long since current novel literature 
has received any contributions so fresh, 
bright, and masterly, as the two little stories by 
Mr. Thomas Hardy—* Under the Greenwood- 
Tree,” and now “ A Pair of Blue Eyes’’—that 
we are almost inclined to use a more extrava- 
gant form of commendation than is our wont; 
and we should even be tempted into declaring, 
if prophecies were not so much more danger- 
ous matters in literature than elsewhere, that 
here, at last, seemed to be among the new gen- 
eration of writers one destined to make more 
than an ephemeral fame in what is called “the 
world of fiction.” Of “Under the Green- 
wood-Tree,” which must properly be classed 
as only a study for more ambitious work, we 
spoke some weeks ago, noting the perfection 
of its art and the bright freshness of the book ; 
but “A Pair of Blue Eyes”’ is a novel of a 
higher and far different order, and one which 
gives us more than all the originality of its 
predecessor made us hope for. It is not the 
plot of the story—though that is admirably 
conceived and managed—that has most at- 
tracted us; it is above all the character-draw- 
ing, than which we can recall nothing more 
delicately skillful and masterly in a long period 
of recent romance-writing ; and the fresh truth- 
fulness of the conversational passages, which 
seemed more like the work of a very master’s 
pen, than of that of an author now making his 








first ambitious effort. The character of Elfride 
is the triumph of the book. Surely, every one 
who follows her through all the vicissitudes 
of her half-faulty, half-faultless, girlish life— 
moved with the gentlest sympathy through it 
all until he leaves her at the carefully-guarded 
and unlooked-for ending of the story, with an 
odd feeling at his heart, old novel-reader though 
he be—must agree that never was a woman 
more truly drawn—not a strong woman—not 
an exceptional woman, by any means; but a 
woman that one feels must have lived and have 
been sketched from the life somewhere, so 
thoroughly human is she. The male charac- 
ters of the book are all excellent, Stephen 
Smith possibly ranking lowest among them, 
in the skill and consistency with which he is 
drawn, yet even he well pictured, if we grant 
the premises, which are such as to make him 
a less natural character than the rest. Knight 
is remarkably well done. All that is commonly 
called the “low life’’ of the book is drawn 
from the materials from which we had “ Un- 
der the Greenwood-Tree,”’ but it is rather bet- 
ter than worse for that. 

We have said nothing of the bright and 
good things that continually strike us in what 
may be called the author’s running commen- 
tary on his story; for epigrammatic writing 
has become so common an accomplishment 
nowadays that we look to see it taught in the 
schools as an inevitable preparation to any 
well-regulated modern life. We have given 
up mentioning it as a distinguishing trait long 
ago, be it ever so bright; and we are glad to 
see that Mr. Hardy uses it sparingly. Butnow 
and then he says something so good that we 
have felt moved to quote it. We like, for ex- 
ample, his saying that, when the understand- 
ing attempts to take part in a man’s love, ‘it 
may as well be left out. A man in love set- 
ting up his brains as a gauge of his position is 
like determining a ship’s longitude from a light 
at the masthead;” and we like a great many 
more of his bits of comment. But now we 
must refer the reader to the book itself. 
(The “ Leisure-Hour Series,” Holt & Wil- 
liams. ) 


Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘* Innocent,’’ published in 
Harper’s Library of Select Novels, though in 
many respects an excellent story—notably in 
its presentation of a very good picture of cer- 
tain phases of family-life—is, nevertheless, not 
quite equal to the other recent novels by the 
same author. It is sometimes a trifle tedious, 
and there is obviously more story than the plot 
can properly carry, as the reader will soon see 
who attempts the book with the idea that its 
interest will be sustained like that of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s other works. The leading character, 
Innocent—if, indeed, she be the leading char- 
ecter where so many play nearly equal parts— 
is unnatural and forced; we might almost say, 
wellnigh impossible in real life, while there is 
not enough merit about the conception of such 
a character to warrant its acceptance as a pure 
ideal or imagination. The murder trial in the 
book is something so foreign to Mrs. Oliphant’s 
usual range of subjects that we do not wonder 
to find it very badly managed, and its end il- 
logical, considering the circumstances, quite to 
the verge of the ridiculous. It is only in the 
house of the Eastwoods that the author seems 
thoroughly at home; and there she certainly 
shows us some excellent drawing. The sketches 
of life within the family-circle are wellnigh 
perfect; outside of it, they are often almost 
absurd. On the whole, “‘ Innocent”’ is not a 
book on which we should congratulate a writer 
who has so recently given us ‘“‘ At His Gates”’ 
and “* May.” 





We are very glad to learn that probably 
during the coming fall we in the East—to whom 
his writings have only come through the pages 
of the Overland Monthly, and now and then, 
we believe, through Lippincott’s Magazine—are 
to have in a collected form some of the most 
charming papers by Mr. Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, of San Francisco. Of all the dream- 
lands in the world this author has chosen the 
dreamiest ; he has made himself the laureate 
of the Pacific islands—the first interpreter, 
whether in prose or verse, of that lazy charm, 
that very perfection of lotos-eating, that char- 
acterizes—though that is far too decisive and 
strong a word—life in Tahiti and the Hawaiian 
group, and the other “‘ summer isles of Eden” 
that lie in the great Western ocean. Those 
who remember Stoddard’s dreamy, delicious 
sketches of lazy living in these far-off regions 
will be glad to have made of them a book 
which will be a boon all through the summer 
of our restless Eastern country; and a very 
Arabian Nights’ tale in the short, dark days 
of winter—a perpetual conjurer to show us 
bright glimpses of another life, from which the 
demon of Hurry has been banished. 


A volume by two “enterprising”? barkeep- 
ers, containing vivacious and sometimes even 
pathetic sketches of their past and present 
friends and customers, is certainly something 
decidedly new in the world of literature; 
but in San Francisco, that city of extraordi- 
nary schemes and marvelous manifestations 
of genius, such a volume has, we learn, actually 
appeared, Under the title of “‘ Men and Mem- 
ories of San Francisco in the ‘ Spring of ’50,’” 
two well-known dispensers of the (liquid) staff 
of life have given to the world their reflections 
on their contemporaries. What fund of cyni- 
cism must they not have stored up during the 
years in which they have gazed from their 
coign of ’vantage behind the bar at their bibu- 
lous fellow-mortals! Yet their comments seem 
to have been in general kindly, if we may judge 
from a review of the book—our only key thus 
far to its extraordinary contents. The volume 
is published by a leading San Francisco pub- 
lishing-house ; and the Overland Monthly re- 
views it, though not with favor, as may be seen 
by the following extract from the beginning of 
the notice : 

“ Lord Dundreary, in uttering his criticism 
upon the letter he had received from his brother 
Sam, anticipated us in giving the briefest ex- 
pression of our opinion of this book, when, 
weighing its contents, he exclaimed, ‘ Wot 
wubbish!’” 


The Goethe literature has just received an 
important addition in the shape of three large 
volumes of correspondence, edited by Pro- 
fessor Bratanet, of the University of Cracow. 
One of these is entitled ‘‘ Goethe’s Corre- 
spondence with the Brothers Humboldt,” and 
contains a long series of letters, ranging from 
1795 to 1882, exchanged chiefly by Goethe with 
William von Humboldt. The other two vol- 
umes are published as “‘ Correspondence on 
Natural Science,’’ and embrace the twenty 
years of Goethe’s life, between 1812 and 18382, 
when he carried on a most voluminous cor- 
respondence, of more or less importance, with 
various writers and students. 


We learn with great pleasure that an abridg- 
ment of the large Japanese-English Dictionary 
of Dr. J. C. Hepburn, the distinguished Ori- 
entalist, has been prepared by the author, and 
is to be published in this country—we believe 
by Randolph & Co. The chief delays con- 
nected with its publication of course arise from 
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the time required for the preparation of the 
type; but we have reason to hope for the is- 
sue of an edition of the abridgment at an early 
day. 


A great and origmal discovery has been 
made by a writer in the Pull Mall Gazette, who 
has the proud distinction of being the first 
among English reviewers to find out, in regard 
to Mr. Joaquin Miller, that “‘ what he lacks is 
culture.” After all, we are not so entirely the 
pupils of the English literary press; we have 
even in this country surmised that in Mr. Miller 
something or other of this kind was lacking. 
But we hesitated, of course, to give it a name. 





Scientific Hotes. 


as view of the fact that letters-patent have 

lately been issued to a prominent citizen 
of Philadelphia for the use of blue glass in 
greenhouses, etc., for stimulating both vege- 
table and animal growth, the following tables, 
containing the results of careful experiment, 
will be of general interest. The first of these 
tables accompanied a communication read be- 
fore the Marburg Society of Natural Science, 
by Professor cfeiffer. The general method by 
which these results were obtained may be de- 
scribed as follows: Having exposed small 
branches of a green plant—the Zlodea Cana- 
densis—in a vessel filled with an aqueous solu- 
tion of carbonic acid, the whole was exposed 
to light of various colors, obtained by forming 
a large spectrum of solar light, and screening 
off the portions not required. By counting the 
bubbles of oxygen given off in a stated time, 
the relative deoxidizing powers of various 
parts of the spectrum were obtained. So far 
as relates to the character of the spectrum, the 
results obtained by Professor Pfeiffer are in 
accord with those of Professor Draper; that is, 
“the curve graphically representing these vari- 
ous actions is pretty nearly coincident with the 
eurve of visible brightness, being at a maxi- 
mum at yellow.’’ These results, as tabulated, 
are as follows: 





El cessesaundpetebaceccnchens 25.4 
SED aceconcesconecens cagene 63.0 
iv arneqnatetheas seecehebel 100.0 
MAkegceepokarsceces gcens 37.2 
MM ON G6 dbdbbbNe cscvdccccediee 22.1 
ID ob de dd cccewosdoucccccdt 13.5 
Wins is is dedecscctdctcctsas 7. 


This method and the results have, if we mis- 
take not, been already given to the readers of 
the Jovrnat. We have chosen, however, to 
again direct attention to the subject, since it 
has acquired an increased interest and value 
in the light of more recent observations. These 
latter experiments were conducted by Selmi 
and Piacentini, and relate to the “Influence 
of Colored Light on Exhalation of Carbonic 
Acid.” In this instance, a dog was exposed to 
the light of the various spectral rays succes- 
sively, and the amount of carbonic acid evolved 
in a given time was carefully measured, and 
the following record prepared. In this table 
one hundred is taken as the standard for white 
light; that is, as representing the amount of 
carbonic acid evolved under the influence of 
common sunlight. The full table is as follows: 


PR: waceecuscesese uses 100. 

CO ES 
ih ctetinanneneeidbeannne 87.78 
Dba adabamcenecee¢enenss enue 92. 

SA aptecestuendecc ecubes ees 108.77 
nn RE eee 106.03 
Mc vealie vive dbtccslete 126.83 


By a comparison of these two tables, it appears 





that the rays most favorable to the absorption | that “‘the practical result of the whole inves- 


of carbonic acid by plants are nearly the same 
as those which promote its evolution from ani- 
mals. In the light of this evidence, according, 
as it does, with the economic idea of growth, 
the opinion of Professor Draper, as expressed 
in the American Journal of Science and Arts, 
November, 1872, will be less readily received, 
although the experiments of the latter appear 
to have been numerous and complete. With- 
out, at present, reviewing the methods pursued 
by Professor Draper in these experiments, we 
pass at once to his conclusion, viz., that “‘ all 
living things, whether plant or animal, ab- 
sorb oxygen, and evolve carbonic acid, or some 
other oxidized substance, as an essential con- 
dition of the evolution of their structure.” It 
should be stated, however, that Professor 
Draper draws a distinction between “the act- 
ual growth or evolution of structures in the 
plants, and the decomposition of carbonic acid 
by the leaves under the influence of the light.” 
And yet, admitting the justice of this claim, it 
is still difficult to reconcile the coincidence be- 
tween the above tables with the idea that plants 
only evolve so much of carbonic acid as is 
needed for the constantly-varying amounts of 
‘‘gum or other materials that are to be organ- 
ized.” 


In a recent letter addressed by Professor 
Kedzie, of the Michigan Agricultural College, to 
Governor Holt, there were recorded facts which 
go far toward dissipating a popular error that 
the presence of plants in sleeping-rooms en- 
dangers the health of the sleepers. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from Protessor Kedzie’s 
letter: ‘* Not to leave this matter in the condi- 
tion of mere conjecture, I have gathered and 
analyzed specimens of air from a room where 
the influence of growing plants would be ex- 
hibited in a greatly exaggerated form. Thus, 
instead of taking the air from a room contain- 
ing a few plants, I gathered it from the college 
greenhouse, where more than 6,000 plants are 
growing. I gathered the air before sunrise on 
the mornings of April 16th and 17th; the room 
had been closed for more than twelve hours, 
and, if the plants exhaled carbonic acid to an 
injurious extent, the analysis of air from such 
a room would certainly disclose this fact. The 
three specimens of air gathered on the morn- 
ing of April 16th, from different parts of the 
room, gave 4.11, 4.00 parts of carbonic acid in 
10,000 of air, or an average of 4.03 in 10,000. 
The two specimens of air gathered April 17th 
gave 3.80 and 8.80 parts of carbonic acid in 
10,000, or an average, on the whole, of 3.94 
parts of carbonic acid in 10,000 of air; while 
the out-door air contains four parts in 10,000. 
It will thus be seen that the air in the green- 
house was better than “pure country air.” 
This deficiency of carbonic acid was doubtless 
due to the absorption of carbonic acid and con- 
sequent accumulation of oxygen during day- 
light, since the windows of the greenhouse 
were closed day and night on account of the 
cool weather. Now, if a room in which were 
more than 6,000 plants contains less carbonic 
acid than any sleeping-room on this continent, 
we may safely conclude that one or two dozen 
plants in a room will not exhale enough car- 
bonic acid by night to injure the sleepers.” 


Professor R. Thurston, of the Stevens Insti- 
tute-of Technology, has recently prepared for 
the /ron Age an exhaustive paper “ On the Mo- 
lecular Changes produced in Iron by Variations 
of Temperature.”” As it is hardly possible to 
condense the statements of Professor Thurston, 
since they are in a tabulated and concise form, 
we would direct attention to the closing sen- 
tences or ‘‘ conclusion,” in which it is stated 











tigation is that iron and copper do not lose 
their power of sustaining ‘dead’ loads at low 
temperatures, but that they do lose, to a very 
serious extent, their power of sustaining shocks 
or resisting sharp blows, and that the factor 
of safety in structures need not be increased in 
the former.case, where exposure to severe cold 
is apprehended, but that machinery, rails, and 
other constructions which are to resist shocks, 
should have large factors of safety, and should 
be most carefully protected, if possible, from 
extremes of temperature.”” Although this con- 
clusion is in direct opposition to that advanced 
by an eminent French observer, whose work 
has been already noticed in the Journax, we 
are persuaded that, as the result of extended 
and thorough experiment, Professor Thurston’s 
views merit the attention of engineers and ma- 
chinists. 


Lest there should remain in the minds of 
certain students of organic chemistry a linger- 
ing doubt as to the propriety of effecting a 
radical] change in the present system of no- 
menclature, we present the following definition 
of an organic acid, as given in Woéhler’s Chem- 
istry, latest edition: ‘‘ ANTHRAQUINONEDISUL- 
pHuRio acip. Dichlor- and dibromanthracens 
dissolve readily in forming sulphuric acid with 
the aid of gentle heat, forming dichlor- or dibro- 
manthracene disulphuric acids, which, when 
treated with oxidizing agents, and also when 
treated with concentrated sulphuric acid, are 
easily converted into anthraquinonedisulphuric 
acid.” Query: If monobromanthraquinone is 
obtained by the oxidation of tribomanthracene, 
what would result from the union of bihydro- 
chlorate of bibromoterchloronaphthaline with 
dilute dichlor- or dibromanthracene disulphu- 
ric acid ? 


A process has recently been devised in 
England for the separation of woolen and cot- 
ton from mixed fabrics, by which the animal 
fibres (wool, silk, leather, ete.) may be ob- 
tained in a form suitable for manure, while 
those of vegetable origin (cotton, flax, hemp, 
etc.) are secured unchanged. This process, as 
described in a late report, consists in treating 
the mixed fabrics with steam, whereby the 
animal matters are reduced to a varnish-like 
coagulum, becoming a brittle, friable mass. 
When dry, this mass is beaten and sifted, the 
animal matter passing through the sieve in the 
form of a powder, while the cotton, or other 
vegetable fibres, remain behind, and may be 
advantageously used in the manufacture of 


paper. 


In view of the probable introduction and 
cultivation of the cinchona-tree upon American 
soil, any information relating to the proper 
treatment of these plants is rendered service- 
able. A recent observer reports that, when 
the plants of the Cinchoma succirubra is manured 


| with sulphate of ammonia or guano, the result 


is an increase in the alkaloids obtained. By 
this treatment, however, a change seems to be 
effected by which this species loses its alka- 
loidal character with age, and for this reason 
manuring is not advised. A more favorable 
result follows the manuring of the Cinchona 
officinalis, which is thus caused to yield a much 
greater amount of quinine. While pursuing 
the same line of investigation, J. E. Howard 
reports that the leaves of the Cinchona succiru- 
bra contain no alkaloids. 


Among the novelties of the Vienna Exhi- 
bition is a straw-burning engine, from the 
works of Messrs. Ransomes, Sims & Head, 
Ipswich, England. This engine, or rather 
fire - box, is so contrived that the heat ob- 
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tained from burning straw may be econom- 
ically applied. The straw is fed into the box 
by common rollers, similar to those used in 
the ordinary straw-cutter. This boiler is de- 
signed for use in the great wheat-fields of 
Russia and California, where the scarcity of 
fuel is often a serious obstacle to the thrashing 
of the grain by steam, and where the sparse 
population, and the distance from markets, 
make the straw often an almost useless prod- 
uct. 


Mr. C. W. Galloupe has presented the An- 
derson Natural History School, of Pernikese 
Island, with a yacht of eighty tons burden. It 
is intended to use this vessel in short cruises 
for dredging and sounding purposes. Already 
the fame of this school has gone abroad. The 
editor of Nature, in noticing the gift of Mr. Gal- 
loupe, adds that ‘‘ its presentation makes per- 
fectly complete the apparatus for practically 
training the students of the finest natural-his- 
tory school in the world.”’ 


It is stated that the astronomical station of 
Lieutenant Wheeler’s survey, at Georgetown, 
Colorado, is marked by a monument of sand- 
stone, transported from Maine for that pur- 
pose. So far as the sentiment of the thing 
goes, it may be well that a block of Maine 
sandstone should have a place among the rocky 
powlders of the far West, and yet to the West- 
ern traveler the question is at once suggested : 
What became of the rock which must have 
been removed to make room for the new ar- 
rival ? 


The English Mechanic states that a new pro- 
cess of iron-making has been practically tested, 
and specimens of its produce shown at Wol- 
verhampton. The bloom is made direct from 
the ore, which is ground, mixed with lime and 
pitch, and baked in a coke oven. This is 
treated as pig-iron, and a furnace charged with 
itis ready for working in half an hour. It is 
also stated that a ton of finished iron can 
thus be produced by the expenditure of but 
two tons of coal. 


The announcement comes from Washing- 
ton that Professor Hall, of the Naval Observa- 
tory, has observed the comet discovered by 
Borelly, at Marseilles, France, July 27th ulti- 
mo. It is this comet to which reference was 
recently made in the Journat as having been 
located by the astronomer at Dudley Observa- 
tory the night following its discovery at Mar- 
seilles. 


A telegraphic message has been received in 
Berlin making the unwelcome announcement 
that the English steamer having on board the 
German- African exploring expedition to Congo 
has been wrecked off Sierra Leone. There was, 
fortunately, no loss of life, though all the sci- 
entific instruments were lost. 





Sayings and Doings at Home 
and Abroad. 


HE Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette reports a conversation which he 

had the other day with one of the Legitimist 
deputies, which is 4 important as indicat- 
ing the policy and the hopes of what is now 
the dominant faction in France. This deputy 
predicted the early accession of Henri V., and 
then added: “ But you must not think that a 
royalist restoration would be a merely tempo- 
rary expedient, as so many shallow prophets 
may predict. Remember that we have been 
revolutionizing for nearly a century now. The 
people are tired of it. They see that revolu- 
tions effect nothing ; and we have consequently 








| reached the moment when, according to all the 
= of our national history, we ought to 
ook to a century of quiet loyalty. France is, 
in fact, much in the same condition as when 
Louis XIV. began his personal reign after the 
hundred years of lawlessness which commenced 
with the League and ended with the Fronde. 
Nobody could have foreseen, when the kingdom 
was rent into five factions during Mazarin’s 
rule, that the ascendency of the crown would 

ver revive as it did, and yet France under 

ouis XIV. and Louis XV. was as quiet and 
obedient as was possible, while England, which 
is now held up to us as a model, was in as dis- 
tracted a state as we have just been. Well, we 
mean to bring back Louis XIV.; and of this 
you may be sure, that, having got hold of the 
power, we shall cling to it. A hostile vote in 
the Assembly overthrew Thiers, but it would 
not remove MacMahon, and all the republicans 
would gain by their parliamentary triumph 
would be a coup d'état.” 


Although the order of the Putrons of Hus- 
bandry has been in existence some six years, 
not much has been heard about it in the New- 
England and Middle States until quite recently. 
The first ‘“‘ grange” was organized in 1868, in 
Itasca, Minnesota, under the direction of Mr. 
O. H. Kelley, the present secretary of the 
National Grange, and one of the most active 
and able members of the order. During that 
year, eleven granges or sub-societies were or- 
ganized, and since that time they have been 
steadily increasing with a rapidity entirely un- 
precedented in the history of popular organiza- 
tions. Over six thousand granges are now in 
working order in the States and in Canada, 
with a membership that must number very near- 
ly two millions. There are over a thousand so- 
cieties in Iowa, over four hundred in Illinois, 
several in Pennsylvania, in New Jersey, in 
Vermont, and at this moment deputies from 
the National Grange are lecturing and organ- 
izing subordinate and State granges in various 
places. Candidates for membership must be 
sixteen poe old, if women, and eighteen, if 
men; otherwise both sexes stand on terms of 
absolute equality throughout the seven degrees. 
It is a secret society, and its organization is 
very elaborate and complete, embracing three 
vanke viz., subordinate granges, State granges, 
and the National Grange, having headquarters 
in Georgetown, D.C. Four degrees are con- 
ferrred in the subordinate granges ; the fifth in 
State granges. The seventh degree is com- 

osed of elected members of the National 

range, who have served one year therein. It 
has charge of the secret work of the order 
and is a high “court of impeachment of all 
officers of the National Grange.” 


A new police - court is being erected at 
Neweastle - on-Tyne, to which an imposing 
effect is to be given by ranging slong the 
front of the building four colossal figures, rep- 
resenting Justice, Truth, Mercy, and Peace— 
attributes supposed to be appropriately asso- 
ciated with the purposes for which this build- 
ing is intended. In view of this, the Pall Mall 
Gazette advocates the decoration of London 
police - courts with a few economical frescos. 
* Justice,”’ it suggests, ‘‘ might be represented 
by a delineation of such a scene as that which 
occurred a few days ago in a police-court, when 
a ruffian, who savagely assaulted an unoffend- 
ing woman, was fined —— as a fitting 
penalty for his offense. Truth might be repre- 
sented by the British constable swearing that 
he ‘smelt drink.’ Mercy, by an apoplectic 
prisoner being allowed a pillow for his head 
when dying in a police-cell, in which he has 
been locked up for the offense of being sudden- 
ly seized with a fit in the streets; and Peace, 
by the figure of Reape / magistrate, with a 
benignant expression on his face, delivering a 
suitable admonition to a furious driver who 
has killed a child.” 


The is of the opinion that the 
modern disasters of France come not from 
the passion for equality, but from the incapa- 
city of anybody or any party to endure public 
discussion or criticism. ‘“‘ The statesmen have 
always fancied, as regards the press, that they 
are dishonored by an attack, and, while the 
Pompadour sent authors to the galleys for cut- 
ting jokes, Robespierre left in his desk a plan 
for guillotining all but friendly journalists in 
one batch. It was among the most curious 
proofs of the small amount of French feeling 











in apo III. that he never, as emperor, 
severely punished a journalist, the usual sen- 
tence being four months’ imprisonment in St.- 
Pélagie, to be taken when you liked as a first- 
class misdemeanant ; that he enjoyed, though 
he suppressed, caricatures of himself, and that 
he constantly pardoned Rochefort, whose half- 
childlike, half-poisoned epigrams would have 
lashed Bismarck into fury, and made an Eng- 
lish minister long for unconstitutional privi- 
leges. He bore a free press, really free, for 
five months under Ollivier, and was the only 
Frenchman who ever did so. Thiers su 
pressed two papers, and winced under attac 
and the new government goes literally wild 
under discussion.” 


‘*1f a busy professional man,” says the Saé- 
urday Review, “gets a w—ftp ee he has 
only two notions as to how he shall spend it. 
One is to work off arrears of private business 
the other is to tire himself out with hysical 
exertion. And he is quite right. He has lost 
the art of doing nothing, and he could not do 
it, however much he tried. Give him the ret- 
tiest corner of the drawing-room, a couple of 
his best friends, security from casual callers 
and all the other most favorable conditions of 
an artistic five-o’clock tea, and you will still 
find him quite incompetent to take it like a 
woman. he ease, the grace, the quiet, the 
repose, the absence of hurry, the charming 
aimlessness, the indescribable air of inaction, 
with which a woman takes her five-o’clock tea, 
are all entirely beyond his powers. Let any 
one who doubts this, and who has a really 
charming woman for his wife, contrive an op- 
portunity of watching her, himself unseen, 
while she takes her afternoon tea. He will 
then learn how great and how beautiful is the 
art of idleness.” 


In a recent article on paid and unpaid legis- 
lators, the Nation says: “ Experience proves 
that, with every increase of pay, there is a 
diminution in the quality of our representa- 
tives, and that remunerative legislative salaries 
are breeding a class of professionals whose 
trade is politics, and whose only livelihood is 
what they can make out of their seats. The 
nearer we have approached to gratuitous ser- 
vice, the more pure and honorable that service 
has been ; and, while poor men have been de- 
barred from taking to Congress for a living, 
an intelligent and upright legislature has se- 
cured the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber.”” It adds that the reason why legislative 
service should not be paid like executive or 
judicial service, is that ‘‘ it does not assign to 
a man a daily routine of hard work, and does 
not (except in the case of a few leaders) require 
of him the sacrifice of his entire time.” 


For some time past the superintendent of 
the Jardin d’Acclimation, in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, has missed certain mandarin ducks and 
other choice fowls, but was unable to dis- 
cover the robbers. One night recently, the 

uard, who had been for several hours on 
watch at the borders of the lake, saw two white 
figures lean over the water, seize on the birds, 
and make off with marvelous dexterity. The 
keeper shouldered his piece, charged with 
small shot, and discharged it at the supposed 
thieves, one of whom remained on the ground, 
He then approached, and, to his great astonish- 
ment, recognized one of the two large white 
pelicans of the Egyptian lakes, recently pre- 
sented to the garden by the viceroy. This sin- 
gular bird was carrying off two ducks in the 
capacious pouch which it possesses under its 
beak. 


A Dr. Pringle writes to the London Zimes 
that the deaths inflicted by the great car of 
Juggernaut are not the voluntary outcome of 
frenzied devoteeism, but are entirely due to 
accident, though the native priests have no 
sort of objection to such accidents, being ex- 
ceedingly glad when they occur. It takes a 
crowd of about fifteen hundred worshipers to 
drag the monstrous car, with its sixteen huge 
spiked wheels; and, confused and entangled 
in the five long ropes which they hold, many 
of these poor wretches naturally fall, and are 
crushed out of life. Of late years, the English 
authorities have ordered nets to be fixed to 
the car for the protection of the people, and 
deaths are much less numerous. 


For the first time since 1851, the old Legiti- 
mist nobles throng the salons of Versailles. 
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The Grand- duchess Marie Alexandrowna, 
just betrothed to the Duke of Edinburgh, is 
the only daughter of the Czar of Russia, is just 
twenty years old, is very lovely, and has a 
magnificent dowry. She retains her own Greek 
faith, but consents that all her children shall 
be brought up Protestants; the duke also re- 
tains his own creed, and will live alternately 
in England and Russia, till he is called upon 
to take possession of his principality in Ger- 
many. He gets one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year from Parliament, on 
which, together with his wife’s liberal allow- 
ance, it is hoped he will manage to worry along. 


Religious pilgrimages are assuming such 
@uanaees in — as have not been seen 
since the Revolution. Ever since the summer 
set in the daily average of visitors to the 
Sanctuary of Lourdes has been upward of two 
thousand ; and, during the month of May, the 
Cathedral of Chartres saw more than seven 
hundred thousand Pg caw at the feet of the 
—— statue of Notre-Dame de Dessous 
erre. 


It would seem that there are water-hermits 
as well as land-hermits, at least we hear of one 
who came to an end recently in England. His 
name was Nicholls, and he been a school- 
master in Cornwall until he took it into his 
head to buy a ship’s launch, convert it into a 
sailing-boat, and make it his abode, holdin 
no communication with the rest of the worl q 
except when necessity compelled him to go on 


The postmaster-general at Washington has 
at present under ideration a sch for a 
postal-card convention between England and 
the United States, by which the cards would 
be delivered in either country for three cents. 
The only obstacle in the way now is the de- 
mand of the steamship companies, who receive 
two cents, and urge they are underpaid. 


A correspondent of the Cologne Gazette, who 
saw the Emperor of China returning from his 
late visit to the graves of his ancestors, says 
that, “like most men of the Mantchoorian 
race, he has a long, thin face and sleepy eyes, 
and looks more like a man of forty than a 
youth of eighteen.” 





A school committee in Illinois brought 
charges the other day against one of the local 
teachers, the specifications of which are as 
follows: “1. Immoirality ; 2. Parshality ; 3. 
Keeping disordly schoal ; 4. Carrying unlafle 
weepings.”” The man who wrote this charge 
intends to keep the “schoal” himself next 
session. 


The movement of negroes into Southern 
Mississippi has been so great during the past 
year or two as to give them complete control 
of the State; and the northern portion, where 
whites preponderate, is seeking relief by the 
formation of a new State or by annexation to 
Tennessee. 


The Tribune says: ‘‘It is pleasant to know 
that we are faster and faster in our plastic art 
drifting away from the old classical improprie- 
ties, and that nobody would now try to make 
a marble Washington as like as possible to 
Jupiter Tonans.” 


Mr. David A. Welles made a speech at the 
last meeting of the Cobden Club at Birming- 
ham, in which he spoke in strongly condem- 
natory terms of the ‘‘ protective system” as 
adopted in the United States, and declared that 
“it is bringing ruin upon the country.” 


Mr. Edward A. Freeman, the English his- 
torian, thinks that Pericles was the greatest 
statesman and Hannibal the greatest general 
that the world ever saw, while Cesar, as far as 
natural gifts went, was perhaps the greatest 
man that ever lived. 


The Khédive of Egypt did not obtain his 
late concessions without making considerable 
pecuniary sacrifices, and, before the jirman 
was signed, he is said to have made a present 
“to the sultan of five million dollars in consoli- 

funds. 

Very good imitation meerschaum pipes are 
made out of potatoes, soaked in dilated sul- 
phurie acid, and afterward dried under great 
pressure. 








Che Record. 


4 WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


UGUST 1.—Death, at Galveston, Texas, 
of General Sidney Sherman. 

Germany proposes a congress of the mari- 
time powers to decide the status and treatment 
of the International Spanish ships. The In- 
ternational fleet sails from Almeria to M b> 
Carlists defeated near Bilboa, and retreat with 
heavy loss. 


Aveust 2.—Death, at London, of Cecilia L. 

Underwood, the Duchess of Inverness. 

ilroad accident near Wigan, England. 
Twelve persons killed, thirty wounded. Sir 
John Anson, an English baronet, among the 
killed. 

Great incendiary conflagration in Portland, 
Oregon. Twenty-three blocks destroyed, loss 
$1,500,000. One man killed, several injured. 

Advices of severe engagements in Cuba, 
near Puerto Principe. Cespedes had refused 
to enter into any negotiations with the Cap- 
tain-General of Cuba. The Government had 
discovered a conspiracy to further the Carlist 
cause. 

Intelligence of the surrender of Estella to 
Don Carlos, Dispatch of a battle near Malaga 
between the government troops and Interna- 
tionals. Latter defeated, and eighty - seven 
killed. The government fleet bombards San 
Fernando. The shelling of Valencia renewed. 
Combats at the villages of Mislata and Masan- 
asa, near Valencia, and desperate fighting on 
both sides. Six thousand workmen of Alooy 
propose to constitute the municipal govern- 
ment of the town. Dispatch that the town of 
Alhama had proclaimed its independence. 
Report that the frigate Villa de Madrid had 
gone over to the Internationals denied. 


Aveust 3.—Death, at Venice, Italy, of Phi- 
laréte Chasles, a noted French writer. Death, 
at Washington, of Robert 8. Chew, chief clerk 
of the State Department from Virginia. 

Turkey contracts for a loan of $75,000,000 
at six per cent. 

Don Carlos takes the oath of fidelity to the 
privileges of the Spanish provinces. Reaction 
reported in different parts of Spain against the 
Internationals on account of their excesses. Po 
ular demonstration in Seville in favor of the 
government. Foreign vessels at Cadiz inter- 
pose to prevent the Internationals from attack- 
ing the arsenal. Intelligence of a conference 
at Malaga, between the International General 
Contreras and the commanders of the English, 
French, and German squadrons, who urge the 
return of the seized war-ships to Cartagena. 
Contreras and staff subsequently detained as 
hostages. 


Auevst 4.—Advices of the flooding of Lima 
and Callao, Peru, by a rain-storm; damage 
$500,000. Intelligence of an earthquake at 
Valparaiso, Chili, 8th ult.; much property de- 
stroyed, and several persons killed. 

Intelligence that King Johannes, of Abys- 
sinia, had subdued the rebellious governors 
of Shea, Ambora, and Go-djam, and had prom- 
ised to abolish slavery in his dominions. 

ilway accident between Manchester and 
Ashton, England; eighteen persons injured. 
talian war- fleet ordered to Cartagena, 
to protect Italian citizens. The Internation- 
als, holding Granada, surrender to the gov- 
ernment troops. 


Aveust 5.—British Parliament prorogued. 

A powder- magazine in Valencia, explodes, 
killing and wounding many Internationals. 
Dispatch of the continued shelling of Valen- 
cia by the Spanish government troops, and 
desperate defence by the Internationals. The 
Internationals at Cadiz surrender the town 
to General Pavia. The German Government 
instruct its yn ety in Spain to codper- 
ate with the English and French representa- 
tives for the protection of foreigners in Spain, 
and to use force if necessary. 


Avevst 6.—Death of Odillon Barrot, Vice- 
President of the Council of State of France. 

The Spanish government troops take pos- 
session of Lorca, held by the Internationals 
German war-ships capture two International 
frigates in the harbor of Malaga. Intelli- 








gence of the recall of Captain Werner from 
the command of the German squadron in the 
Mediterranean for yielding up the Internation- 
al gunboat Vigilante to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 


Avevusr 7.—Intelligence of riots and exten- 
sive outbreaks by peasants in Japan, in oppo- 
sition to high taxation and rents. Merchants 
and banks plundered, and many dwellings of 
wealthy officials and landlords burned. Forty 
thousand rebels at Fukuoka had routed the 
government a 

Advices that da, the chief of the Tepic 
rebellion in Mexico been tried by court- 
martial and executed 19th ultimo. 

Dispatch that the International fleet had 
landed a detachment at Motril, in Granada, 
seized the Spanish government Punds and lev- 
ied a contribution of $8,000. 

The Spanish Cortes pass a bill granting 
constitutional guarantees to Porto Rico. 

Dispatch of a Carlist victory at Elgueta, and 
capture of six hundred Republican troops ; also 
of the discovery of a conspiracy at Oyarzum to 
me up the town to besieging Carlists. Bom- 

ardment of Valencia suspended, the Inter- 
nationals holding it having requested a parley. 


Aveust 8.—Steamboat Wawasset burned on 
the Potomac. Over seventy passengers drowned 
by leaping overboard to escape the flames. 

Cholera breaks out in military barracks, 
Berlin, with great violence. 








Hotices, 


70 INVESTORS.—To those who wish 
to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 
to increase their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sev- 
en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, as well secured and unusually productive. — 
Jay Cooxe & Co. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 


WESTERN TRAVEL. _ Appletons 
Hand-Book of American Travel. Western Tour. A 
complete guide to all places on Western routes of travel 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, including the 
Yosemite, and all places of resort on the Pacific slope; 
the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers; 
full description of all Western cities and railroad routes ; 
with maps. Cloth, flexible. Price, $2.00. 

D. Aprpteton & Co., Publishers, New York. 


SUMMER TRAVEL. New edition of 
Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Travel. Zastern 
Tour. Revised and corrected to the present date. 
This volume forms a complete guide to all places in the 
Middle and Eastern States, and the British Provinces. 
Full information in regard to,all places of summer 
resort. With Maps. In cloth, flexible. Price, 
$2.00 D.Appreron & Co., Publishers, New York. 


PPLETONS’ EUROPEAN GUIDE 
Book. Illustrated. Part I., including England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Belgium, and Holland. Part 
IT., including Switzerland, Northern and Southern 
Germany, Italy, Spain, ‘Portugal, Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. To each part is appended a 
Vocabulary of Travel, in the language of the several 
countries, Sixth edition, for 1873.. Published in two 
separate volumes, or in one volume complete. In mo- 
rocco, gilt.. Price, $6.50. 

D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, New York 


COOPER'S SEA TALES.—A new 
and cheap edition. - Illustrated by Darley. To be 
completed in five volumes, uniform with the ‘“ Leather- 
Stocking Tales.” The first volume, with eight orig- 
inal Designs, is now published, and is entitled “‘ The 
Pilot.” By J. Fenimore Cooper, 1 vol., 8vo, paper 
covers. With eight illustrations by F. O. C. Darley. 
Price, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. D. Appueton & Co. 
Publishers, 
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